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They Will Stand the Most 
Searching Investigation 


STORY HOUR READERS ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
SPEAKING AND WRITING ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 








Story Hour Readers offer an unusual combination of artistic 
material and practical method. The rhymes and stories delight the 
children, the work in dramatization employs their play-instinct, the 
skilful presentation of phonic work insures their definite, rapid, and 
thorough mastery of the mechanics of reading. 


Maxwell, Johnston and Barnum’s Speaking and Writing 
starts the pupil early in the habits of correct speech. It provides 
systematic training in oral and written English for the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth years. The burden of preparing the work is not laid on 
the teacher—the books provide ample plans and material. 


Pearson and Kirchwey’s Essentials of English offer a well-nigh 
perfect combination of grammar, oral and written composition, and 
literature. They present the work in such a live, human way that they 
arouse the pupil’s ambition to speak and write English correctly and 
effectively. Good results are inevitable. 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography meet the 
present-day needs of progressive schools. They are new throughout 
—new maps, new text, new illustrations. They give a clear under- 
standing of general and commercial conditions throughout the world, 
and give authentic information about many of the new industries and 
inventions. They supply a very important part of the pupil’s 
training for the business of daily life. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE CENSORSHIP QUESTION. 


The question of press censorship has 
bulked large in the public press and in 
Congress. American public opinion 1s 
peculiarly sensitive as to the freedom 
of the press, and it is not an easy mat- 
ter so to define whatever restraint it 
might be deemed necessary to put upon 
it as to avoid offending this sensitive- 
ness. The censorship section of the es- 
pionage bill took different forms in the 
two houses of Congress, and _ still 
another form in the report of the con- 
ferrees, but it was impossible so to 
frame it as to meet the vehement ob- 
jections urged against it. In spite of 
urgent pressure from the W hite House, 
the censorship section of the bill was 
rejected by the House by a large ma- 
jority, which overrode party lines, and 
the administration leaders in the 
Senate decided that it was unwise to 
press the issue in that body. 


ANTI-DRAFT CONSPIRACIES. 


There is evidence of an anti-draft 
propaganda of almost nation-wide ex- 
tent, which is so well organized as to 
confirm the impression that it is the 
fruit of German plots. The Anti-Mili- 
tarist League, which has made New 
York the centre of its operations, has 
for its slogan the declaration that its 
members are “men who will be shot 
before they will shoot.” The No-Con- 
scription League of New , York is 
headed by anarchist and I. W. W. men 
and women. It has sent over 10,000 
letters and pamphlets all over the coun- 
try, urging resistance to conscription. 
In California, the anti-conscriptionists 
tried to obtain from the courts an 1n- 
junction against the enforcement of 
conscription, on the ground that it was 
a violation of the provision of the Fed- 
eral Constitution against “slavery and 
involuntary servitude,” but the State 
Supreme Court promptly turned down 
the petition as “utterly without merit. 
In Kansas, injunctions have been asked 
for on the same ground, and shared 
the same fate. Both Federal and State 
authorities are prepared to deal sternly 
with these agitators if they carry their 
demonstations to the point of actual 
resistance. 


SNIPING AT SENTINELS. 


In Boston and elsewhere in New 
England, in New York and at various 
points in the Middle West, sentinels 
stationed for the protection of railway 
bridges and public works have re- 
peatedly been fired upon at night by 
unknown persons skulking behind trees 
or rocks. Happily, the aim of these 
would-be assassins is usually poor, and 
in only a few instances have the sol- 
diers been wounded. The nature of 
the guard duties, however, makes the 
‘men easy targets for such cowardly 
attacks, and special arrangements must 
be made to protect them and to ensure 
the capture of their assailants. The 
prompt arrest of a few of the “snip- 
ers” and their sentence to stiff terms of 
imprisonment would soon put an end 
to a practice which, if unchecked, will 
become a serious menace. Public sen- 
timent will sustain stern measures in 
such cases. 

RACE RIOTING. 

The recent lynching of a negro just 
outside of Memphis has aroused bitter 
and just resentment among negro- 
Americans. The negro was. con- 


‘ 


fessedly guilty of an atrocious murder, 
but this hardly palliates the inhuman 
demonstration of the three thousand 
or more men, women and children who 
assembled to see him tortured and 
burned alive. Hundreds of automobiles 
crowded about the place where the 
tragedy was enacted, very much as if 
to witness a horse race. At East St. 
Louis there has been bloody rioting, 
continuing for several days, directed 
against negroes whose sole offence was 
that they had come from the Seuth to 
work in packing plants and other in- 
dustrial establishments. Every negro 
who showed himself on the streets was 
attacked, several of them were killed, 
1,500 were driven out of the city, and 
an attempt was made to burn the 
whole negro district. These are ill 
times for such demonstrations of race 
animosities. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS IN 
GERMANY. 


A list has been given out from 
Washington of seventy-four Amer- 
icans who are held in Germany as 
prisoners. These men are not soldiers 
and they have not been engaged in any 
military or naval service. They are 
ordinary seamen who were taken from 
merchantmen captured by German raid- 
ers. This was before the severance of 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Germany, and the German 
Government repeatedly promised to re- 
lease them, but deferred carrying out 
its promises, at first on the pretext that 
infectious diseases made it unwise to 
move them, and later on one excuse 
after another. Since the declaration 
of war, it has turned a deaf ear to all 
remonstrances made by the United 
States. through the Swiss Minister. 
Most of the prisoners are in a detention 


camp at Dulmen, and others are at 
Rastatt, Karlsruhe and Havelberg. 
Their confinement is an outrage on 


humanity and international law, and 
private reports indicate that they are 
harshly treated and ill fed. 

PUSHING TOWARD TRIESTE. 

Interest in war activities during the 
past week has centred less upon the 
western front than upon the vigorous 
drive of the Italian troops toward Tri- 
este. Day after day there has been 
vigorous fighting on the Carso plateau 
and in the mountainous country north 
of Gorizia, and, although the Austrians 
have made a strong resistance and tre- 
quent counter attacks, they have been 
forced back from one line of defence 
to another until the Italian troops, led 
by General Cadorna, are now but a few 
miles from their desired goal. In two 
weeks fighting they have taken about 
30,000 prisoners and many heavy guns. 
The natural difficulties attending opera- 
tions in this mountainous region have 
been increased by the fortifications 
which the German-commanded Austri- 
ans have been busy for months in con- 
structing, but General Cadorna’s troops 
have made splendid headway notwith- 
standing. ‘ 


SPAIN AND BRAZIL. 


While Berlin continues to send soft 
and beguiling messages to Madrid, and 
the pro-German Spanish Premier does 
everything in his power to allay public 
resentment, the continued sinking of 
Spanish ships by German submarines 
arouses public protests which cannot 
much longer go unheard. The past 
week has added to the lengthening tol! 
the steamships Begona and C. De 
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Eizaguirre. From the latter ship for- 
ty-eight passengers and eighty-five 
members of the crew were lost. It is 
not strange that an increasing number 
of Spaniards feel that their country 
might better be at war than suffering 
such attacks. The repeated sinking of 
Brazilian ships has at last aroused the 
Brazilian government to revoke the de- 
cree of neutrality which it issued in 
April, and to take measures of de- 
fence, including the seizure of German 
ships interned in Brazilian ports. 


THE LATEST AIRPLANE RAID. 

The latest German airplane raid over 
southeast England, on the night of 
May 25, was by far the most disas- 
trous since the beginning of the war. 
The places which suffered most were 
not named in the London despatches, 
but Berlin named them as Dover and 
Folkestone. It does not appear that 
any public works were struck, or that 
any but civilians were killed, or that 
any military purpose was served beyond 
that of “frightfulness.” The victims 
were mostly women and children, and 
seventy-six of them were killed and 
174 injured. The airplanes were fly- 
ing at such a height that they looked 
like specks in the sky, and their deadly 
work was done in about five minutes. 
The worst havoc was wrought in a 
great crowd of women and children 
who were standing in line waiting to 
purchase potatoes. English airplanes 
pursued the raiders and brought down 
three of them. It is something, at 
least, in this phase of the war, that the 
risk and losses are not all on one side. 


> 





Tennessee Associations 


State Teachers’ Association, 
Hardin, Fayetteville, president. 

State Public School Officers’ Associa- 
tion, B. O. Duggan, Covington, presi- 
dent. 

Middle Tennessee 
ciation, A. W. 
president. 

West Tennessee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, W. A. Vaughan, Memphis, presi- 
dent. 

East Tennessee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Joel N. Pierce, Greeneviile, presi- 
dent 


Jesse 


Teachers’ Asso- 
Smith, Cookeville, 


N. E. A. 


President Robert J. Aley of the 
N. E. A. in a letter to the State Di- 
rectors of the Association, says :— 

“A canvass of the entire country 
shows that there is a great work for 
the N. E. A. to do at its annual 
meeting this year, and, therefore, 





that the meeting should be held 
Will you announce through the edu- 
cational and secular press of your 


state that a great meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be 
held at Portland, Oregon, July 7-14 
Emphasize the fact that the delibera- 
tions will centre about the three great 
ideas, preparedness, nationalism, and 
patriotism. Do all you can to get at- 
tendance from your state. 

“The educational work of _ this 
country must not suffer in the crisis 
through which we are passing. It 
is necessary that the teachers and 
school officials do everything in their 
power to improve educational oppor- 
tunities and to induce young peopie 
to stay in school. The conference at 
Portland will do much to co-ordinate 
our ideas and to make it possible for 
the educational forces to present a 
united front.” 
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Bookish Work and Skimming are Fundamental Errors in Our 
| Agricultural Teaching 








| We assign pages 
| in a book — teach 

words, words, words, 
not things. 





HE teaching of 


Agriculture will 
not bea real success 
so long as we teach 
exactly the same 
| things over and over 
and over year after 
year. Neither will 
| it be a success, if in 
| our attempt to pop- 
| ularize the subject, 
we skim all the 
interesting things 
the first year or 
two, leaving noth- 
ing crisp, and fresh, 
and new for the 
teachers whofollow. 


Let us Rotate the @ 
subjects, have some- 

thing new and live 
each year. There’s a Wrong and Right Way to Teach Agriculture 
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For Rotation plan for teaching Agriculture, sample copies 
of Educational Booklets, for lantern slides, lecture charts, 
stencils, mottoes, lesson leaflets, etc., etc., write the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY (INC.) 
| AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 











P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
Harvester Bldg. CHICAGO 
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The Rural School of Today SEVEN VALID REASONS 


demands teachers especially equipped FOR EXAMINING 


to meet new requirements. 


WILKINSON'S New-World Speller 


Rura Scoot MANAGEMENT REVISED EDITION 


} 


1. A word list derived from a comparative study 
provides thorough preparation of all recent scientific spelling investigations. 
Ted ls: sg Se. 2. Definite study directions which make the book 
Written by one whose entire career has been self-teaching. 
closely linked with rural school problems. 3. A review system that insures mastery of the 


vocabulary. 
Vivid and definite in its statement of ideals to 


‘ 4. Inductive word-building lessons, leading to a 
be realized. 


few important spelling rules. 


Concrete and practical in its suggestions for 5. Definite, progressive dictionary lessons. 
handling every problem affecting the rural 6. Practical dictation matter, including social and 
school and its relation to the community. business letters. 

P 7. A section of Advanced Work containing words 
7 * f ‘ ‘ 

Adopted by the Teachers’ Reading Circles ¢ frequently misspelled in the High School. 

ARKANSAS, OHIO, and SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Silver, Burdett & Company Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Boston New York Chicago 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


434 pages [Illustrated $1.50 



































On Turning from the English Classics 


to a history of literature, students should not be changing to poorer 
literary fare. In Wittiam J. Lonc’s 


Outlines of English and American Literature 


Published May 4 
With especially drawn illustrations .... . . $1.40 


the literary judgments are discriminating and reliable. The book is not an analysis 
of dead classics, but an inspiring guide to the enjoyment of living literature. It is a 
brief, clear-cut presentation of the great men, the great books, and the great periods, in a 
treatment remarkable for life and color. It is a wholly new book for high schools and 
colleges—not a condensation of the author’s well-known and widely-used volumes :— 
English Literature ... .. . . . illustrated, $1.35 
American Literature. . .. . . . . illustrated, $1.35 


Both admirable for more extended courses 


GINN AND COMPANY 






Boston New York Chicago London 








Atlanta Dallas 


Columbus San Francisco 
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DEMOCRACY VERSUS EFFICIENCY AS AN AIM 
IN EDUCATION 


BY W. A. BALDWIN 


Hyannis, Mass. 


Efficiency as used here means definite, specific 
accomplishment without waste of time, material or 
effort, or the production of the best tangible re- 
sults with the least expenditure of effort, energy, 
time or material. 

We all desire efficiency in war and efficiency in 
peace, efficiency in work and efficiency in play, 
efficiency in the old and some demand efficiency 
even in the young. 

The inefficient seem so weak and so undeveloped 
that we are coming to despise all signs of ineffi- 
ciency. It is not, therefore, strange that even 
democracy, which we have worshiped so long, is 
being critically examined. Certainly there is an 
unreadiness and a lack of effectiveness about a 
democracy which puts it at a great disadvantage in 
many ways in comparison with a highly centralized 
government. 

Some earnest patriots are beginning to question 
whether, after all, we are wise to struggle toward 
democracy. Is democracy a failure? Is democ- 
racy the last word? are questions now frequently 
presented for our consideration. 

We Americans are not yet ready to give up 
democracy, at least as an ideal, and we are inclined 
to insist upon having both democracy and effi- 
ciency. Is it possible to have both? Does the 
striving after the one interfere with the striving 
after the other? 

These and similar questions seem of prime im- 
portance in connection with the education of the 
young. Such questions came ‘very forcibly re- 
cently as I sat through a whole day in an old fash- 
ioned Massachusetts town-meeting helping several 
hundred good citizens to do the town’s business in 
a manner which was very democratic but very 
lacking in efficiency. I could not help agreeing 
with a man who suggested that one man could 
have done this business in less time and much 
more efficiently. But I wondered if one can 
work for efficiency and democracy at the same 
time or if these two ideals interfere with each 
other, are incompatible or even hostile to each 
other. 

Is there such a strife between these ideals in edu- 
cation? Let us see, first, if we can picture a 
school in which the dominant note is efficiency and 
another in which the dominant note is democracy. 
Then let us see if all education can be divided in- 
to two kinds, viz., one in which the dominant note 
is efficiency and the other in which the dominant 
note is democracy. 

I well remember a dear old lady whom I used 


to visit as superintendent of schools. She had 
taught a third grade in her native village for many 
years, but her energy had not abated nor had her 
enthusiasm waned. Her schoolroom was on the 
second floor. As soon as I had entered the lower 
corridor I could hear the voices of her class as 
they recited tables or droned through their reading 
lessons. 

As I entered her room one beautiful spring 
morning I asked: “Do you ever go with the chil- 
dren into the fields or lead them to tell you about 
the things outside of school which interest them?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “I have no time for such 
things. My children must know their tables to 
the tens and must get through their reading books 
as well as being able to spell all of the words in 
the reader and write some. So you see I have 
no time for anything else.” And so she kept them 
busy drilling, drilling, drilling, reciting, reciting, 
reciting all day and every day throughout the 
school year. This teacher’s ideal was efficiency, 
and efficiency of a certain kind she certainly did 
secure. 

Another school which I used to visit whenever 
opportunity offered was of quite a different char- 
acter. I never knew what to expect, as the kind 
of work depended so much upon the time of the 
year, the time of the day and the centre of in- 
terest which happened to be dominant. One 
morning the morning lesson was on the signs of 
spring and the children chirped up like little birds 
about the opening buds and the spring birds which 
they had seen and told of the little home gardens 
which they were planning. The morning song, a 
little poem and the scripture lesson all fitted in 
with the topic. Much of the so-called regular 
work of the morning grew out of or was con- 
nected with their school garden. They made their 
own measurements, observed for themselves and 
expressed their own opinions. They came up 
against real objects and real problems and suffered 
the consequences of their own mistakes. The work 
of one type, like reading, was followed by a les- 
son in physical training and this in turn by one 
in arithmetic. The afternoon was given over, for 
the most part, to out-of-door work or expeditions 
and to shop work or to drawing, singing, story 
telling or dramatics. The purpose of this school 
was to keep the children active, alive, growing, 
each one developing in accordance with his own 
nature. 

The children of the second school were not so 
ready and accurate in their memory work, but they 
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were much more intelligent in the subjects under 
consideration. They were not so prompt and un- 
questioning in their obedience, but they had more 
personal initiative, were more thoughtful and more 
reliable in the absence of the teacher. 

They did not receive so unquestioningly all that 
the teacher or the books asserted, but were more 
earnest to find the truth. Who would hesitate be- 
tween these two in choosing a school for his own 
child? 

But must we choose between these two? Why 
cin we not have both? Many intelligent school- 
meu think that we can and do. It is particularly 
to such that I am addressing the present discus- 
sion. 

We will, I am sure, agree that we are more 
concerned to be certain that the child is growing 
than that he is producing perfect papers. Let us 
remind ourselves that it is the growing state or 
condition which we desire for our children. Let 
us consider the attendant conditions of this grow- 
ing state and see if efficiency is one of these at- 
tending conditions. 

It is easy to see some of the attending conrdi- 
tions of rapid growth in the plant and animal 
world. A good illustration of a rapidly growing 
plant is a bean plant just pushing itself up through 
the ground. . 

If we desire an illustration from the animal 
kingdom we may think of the awkward calf or the 
ugly, half-grown chicken in the pin-feather stage. 

In fact, is not this pin-feather stage fairly typi- 
cal of the stage of rapid growth? Does not every 
boy and every girl who amiounts to anything have 
his pin-feather stage? It not this pin-feather ‘stage 
with all of its awkwardness and ugliness quite 
typical of the growing child, the growing man and 
even of the growing community and the growing 
nation? 

If we think of the child on the physical side, 
when growing most rapidly, he is awkward, 
homely and inefficient. This condition is recog- 
nized by every wise parent who insists that his 
sons and daughters shall learn how to work in the 
house and on the farm, not so much for the con- 
tributions which they make as for the education 
that they are receiving. 

This condition has been very much in evidence 
in the consideration of the continuation school 
problem, where it has been found that all shops 
and factories where efficiency was desired found 
no use for boys and girls between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen. 

It is true that we can put the child into a factory 
and drill him into efficiency along very narrew 
lines, but what then happens to his growing? He 
is no longer a growing child but a little old man. 

Some years ago Professor John Fiske of Har- 
vard called attention to the difference in the 
length of infancy with its helplessness, dependence, 
plasticity and possibilities of adaptation of the 
human young in comparison with the brief in- 
fancy of the spider or of the bird. 

He pointed this out as a wonderful provision for 
a varied education of the young human, as inheri- 
tances which we ought to hold sacred and utilize 
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aS an opportunity to its native environment. in 
other words to allow each person to find for him- 
self his own place in the world. 

As has been said, efficiency as thus far used in 
this paper means definite specific accomplishment 
without waste of time, material or effort, or the 
production of the best tangible results with the 
least expenditure of effort, energy, time or 
material. 

Some of the signs of efficiency in a school are, 
viz., uniformly good penmanship, a high average 
in spelling, strong arithmetic work, high marks in 
all memory subjects and orderly behavior. The 
main work of such a school is along two lines, 
Viz. :— 

1. The memorizing and repeating of words, 
tables and rules found in books or given by the 
teacher. 

_ 8. The applying of rules and laws to problems 
iurnished by books and the teacher. 

If you visit such a school you will find the 
teacher drilling the children on the mechanics of 
the three R’s or on the application of the rules of 
arithmetic or grammar to problems, or in hearing 
them recite lessons learned in geography or his- 
tory. 

Such was the old-fashioned school which 
worked for efficiency. It is true that there was 
incidental work in every such school working for 
democracy, as the playing together of the children 
on the school grounds, and there were exceptional 
teachers who mixed in a large amount of student 
government, but on the whole the school work 
proper was based on the use of the mechanical 
memory and of the deductive method. 

Efficiency schools insist that every child shall 
do the minimum requirements. They lend them- 
selves easily to standardization, of which we hear 
so much in these days. 

If we believe in education as a process of self- 
realization, of gradual unfolding, then we must 
not expect efficiency from the growing child, 
neither manual efficiency requiring accurate mus- 
cular adjustment nor mental efficiency requiring 
logical mental adjustment. We must rather en- 
courage him to push on out of one stage of crude 
production and unbalanced thinking into another 
just a little less crude on the physical side and a 
little more logical on the mental side. 

The main questions which we need to keep ever 
before us are: Is he in a wholesome atmosphere? 
Is he reacting upon his environment in a normal 
way? The work which he does must be well 
done from his point of view. It must be better 
done than was possible for him one year ago, one 
month ago or even last week. He should be en- 
couraged to measure up his own work against 
what he has himself been able before to do on the 
one side and on the other side against the best work 
that he has ever seen done along that particular 
line. This process may well be much like that of 
the boy who is ardently learning to play baseball, 
who gloats over every sign of improvement in his 
own playing and takes every opportunity to watch 
the best ball-playing attainable in his native vil- 
lage. He must be growing toward efficiency. Ef- 
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ficiency must be his ideal, but in the eyes of his 
teacher he must be very inefficient. 

If democracy is our ideal then our eyes will be 
on the signs of growth and these signs will not 
always be regular or symmetrical or harmonious 
physically, mentally or morally. 

Is the child growing in accordance with the best 
of his type? If so then we may well be content. 
We need not ask that now he be useful or grace- 
ful or beautiful, and we may even excuse some 
uncouthness, forgetfulness and lack of responsi- 
bility so long as they are consonant with his pres- 
ent stage of development. 

Democracy is that condition in which the gov- 
ernment is in the hands of the governed, in which 
the majority rule and each individual is at liberty 
to make the most of himself for the public weal. 
This condition has not yet been realized in the 
world. The progress toward it is slow and often 
discouraging. To be prepared for this the in- 
dividual must (1) learn how to think for himself 
in an unprejudiced way and (2) must form the 
habit of participating in movements for social up- 
lift. In other words, he must be a seeker after 
the truth and a doer of the truth already attained. 

What do we really desire in the education of 
our children? Is it not that each child shall: be 
developing as rapidly as possible? Unfolding like 
the acorn, growing into an oak tree in accordance 
with his own nature and personality, growing like 
the chick out of one stage into another stage of 
his development, becoming each day a little more 
thoughtful, a little more sympathetic and a little 
more helpful? A school which not only admits of, 
but encourages such development has democracy 
as an ideal. It is a democracy where the students 
are the citizens. 

It is possible to divide all schools roughly into 
two classes, viz. :— 

1. Those in which the main purpose is efficiency 
and the by-product is democracy. 2. Those in 
which the main purpose is democracy and the by- 
product is efficiency. 

The efficiency ideal demands the deductive 
method, mechanical memory, imitation, obedience, 
subserviency to authority as objectified in persons, 
laws, dogmas, and expressed in books and_lec- 
tures (domination from without). 

The democracy ideal demands the inductive 
method, judicial memory, personal initiative, self- 
direction, developing personality, thoughtfulness, 
earnestness (direction from within). It finds its 
best fruitage in such men as Abraham Lincoln and 
Booker T. Washington. 

If this comparison is in accordance with the 
truth, then it is evident that when the efficiency 





ideal is dominant the preparation for and prog- 
ress toward democracy is hampered and interfered 
with if not entirely stopped. Whereas when the 
democracy ideal is dominant there is temporary 
loss of efficiency. But in the long run the devel- 
opment of individual efficiency is greater and the 
aggregate efficiency compares very favorably with 
that engendered by the other method; but more 
important than this stand out two facts, viz.:— 

1. If the eye is kept fixed upon efficiency ideals: 
the tendency is to over-emphasize tangible results 
and to measure efficiency by tangible standards. 

2. With the striving toward democracy, the 
ideal of efficiency is continually improving in qual- 
ity and quantity, and the demand for more effi- 
ciency and a higher type of efficiency is developing 
within the group, and ideals of good citizenship 
such as the passion for truth and a desire to serve 
are more and more taking possession of the mem- 
bers of the group. 

It has been long recognized that the greatest 
happiness does not come to him who seeks it as an 
end in itself, but to him who puts his whole soul 
into doing his part of the work of the world. In 
much the same way the best or highest type of ef- 
ficiency does not come from striving for it as an 
end, but it comes as a by-product when one is 
striving to accomplish something which seems to 
him very well worth while. 

This gives us the right point of view regarding 
efficiency. Efficiency not as an end in itself, but 
efficiency as a sign of growth, as an indication of 
the stage of growth which has thus far been at- 
tained. Efficiency from this point of view is the 
fruitage of the spirit. It must be individual, not 
uniform. It must be continually changing for 
each individual. 

If we believe that the pathway toward clear, un- 
prejudiced thinking, brotherly love and social ser- 
vice is by way of democracy let us not envy the 
“flesh pots” of the efficient. Let us welcome the 
“srowing pains” and the gibes of the self- 
righteous who see in our “pinfeather” state only 
ugliness and inefficiency. Let us comfort our- 
selves with the reflection that we are young and 
lusty and growing, with the golden age ever before 
us and the possibilities of service only bounded by 
our own strength and volition. 

The purpose is not to dogmatize nor to insist 
upon any one point of view. It is rather to pro- 
voke discussion and arouse thought. We need to 
examine the way we are going and not to allow 
ourselves to be blindly drawn into a _ reactionary 
eddy which will sweep us backward or throw us 
high and dry upon the banks of the stream of 


progress. 


ao-0-o-8 — — 


Not disparagement nor slander kills the spirit of the 


brave, 


Fling a torch down, upward ever burns the brilliant 


flame it gave. 


—Edwin Arnold. 
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THE DEMAND OF THE HOUR 


BY DR. HENRY SNYDER, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
[A letter to the principals and teachers of Jersey City.] 

In the tremendous world conflict which our 
country has entered, the very foundations of dem- 
ocratic government and the prestige of our nation 
as the leading exponent and advocate of democ- 
racy are threatened. In these critical times our 
country justly expects us to perform every service 
and make every sacrifice that may be necessary to 
a successful issue of the conflict and to the 
triumph of democratic ideals. 

As citizens, as official representatives of the 
parents in the schools, to whom the people, through 
their representatives, have committed a sacred 
trust, as teachers and guides of the children, we 
must do everything in our power to aid and uphold 
the nation in its momentous struggle. We must 
actively seek opportunities to render service. We 
must not wait until we are summoned to do so. 

Ours must be no perfunctory allegiance, but the 
unquestioning, out-spoken, aggressive loyalty 
which springs from true love of country, from 
positive belief in the principles of liberty and jus- 
tice, upon which it is founded, and from unswerv- 
ing devotion to these principles. Realizing that 
our nation does not seek national aggrandizement, 
nor the acquisition of greater power or territory, 
nor conquest for conquest’s sake, but does aim to 
establish the international rights which have been 
denied her, and the extension of the rule of justice 
and of the blessings of liberty among the nations 
of the world, we must enthusiastically, by word 
and deed, at all times, support the President and 
Congress in their action. We must study and ap- 
preciate President Wilson’s great message to Con- 
gress, and must deeply feel the inspiration of its 
heroic appeal, re-echoing, as it does, the glowing 
sentiments which punctuate the ages-old struggle 
for liberty. 

We must seek to make our pupils understand 
why our nation is at war and the motives which 
actuate her, and to encourage and foster the same 
intense loyalty which inspires us. At the same 
time we should make them acquainted with impor- 
tant events as they transpire, and should take ad- 
vantage of the prevalent interest to lead them to 
study the institutions, conditions, and resources of 
our own country and of the foreign countries in- 
volved in the war. 

The times are exceptional and demand excep- 
tional work from us. We must prepare ourselves 
to do everything, to the limit of our ability, which 
may be demanded of us, or which may be needed 
by the people, or by our soldiers and sailors. We 
must understand that war causes tremendous 
changes in living conditions and in personal and 
industrial relations and must prepare ourselves 
for them. We must participate in measures for 
the relief of those who suffer, and for internal 
protection, and must actively assist by our means 
and by our personal labor the beneficent work of 
the Red Cross. All our actions must be saturated 
with the same spirit of self-sacrifice which in- 
spires those who battle for the nation and for us. 
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And so, likewise, we must teach our pupils to 
help in the great cause in such ways as they can. 
They, too, may help greatly in the work of the 
Red Cross, and in the prevention of suffering. 
They should be taught to understand that in many 
ways hardship and privation may result from war- 
time conditions, and must prepare themselves to 
prevent or meet them. We must impress our 
pupils with the importance of carefulness and 
frugality in the use of food, and, indeed, of all 
materials, and the necessity of avoiding needless 
expenditures. We must emphasize and _ re-in- 
force the instruction given to the pupils by the 
teachers of domestic science in the selection of 
foods and their effective and economical prepara- 
tion and use. We must make them enthusiastic 
in farm and garden work in order that the supply 
of food may be increased. We must imbue them 
with the same eagerness to help in every way 
which we ourselves feel. 

We are only at the beginning of the struggle. 
As the war progresses we must expect losses. 
With them will come grief and suffering which 
may fall upon our pupils. We and our pupils 
must aim to know those who suffer, to sympathize 
with them, to help them if they need it, or to en- 
list the aid of the agencies designed to give aid. 

But in all that we do we must remember that 
our boys and girls are the adults of the next gen- 
eration, and that needs well educated and efficient 
men and women, as well as this. We must not so 
exaggerate the need of these extraordinary activi- 
ties that the normal work of pupils is entirely 
abandoned. What we now desire them to do, as 
a result of the war, must be chiefly in addition to 
their usual work. For their sake, as well as that 
of the country, their education and training should 
continue as regularly as circumstances permit. 

We must also remember that war times and war 
activities are productive of great excitement to 
which the emotional nature of the young is quick 
to respond. This is antagonistic to the orderly pur- 
suit of studies, and is often demoralizing to per- 
sonal conduct. We must aim to avoid arousing it, 
and should seek to prevent it. Recognizing the 
likelihood of its prevalence, we must make all the 
greater efforts to induce our pupils to follow the 
course of instruction regularly and continuously, 
and must enforce the habit of orderly behavior. 
In these times, more than at any other, we must 
emphasize the personal efficiency and strength of 
character which result from persistent adherence 
to duty, and from obedience or the habitual ob- 
servance of laws and regulations. 

Finally, while exalting our nation and the cause 
for which it contends, we must refrain, and must 
teach our pupils to refrain from harboring or ex- 
pressing a feeling of personal animosity towards 
the individuals of the nations at war with us. 
Rather should we regret that their national devel- 
opment has not looked toward the supremacy of 
democracy or the sovereignty of the people, and 
hope that the final victory, which we are sure will 
crown our struggle, will also be a victory for them, 
in that it will bring them the liberty which we en- 
joy. 
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LOOKING ABOUT IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IMPERIAL VALLEY. 


If God and men have combined forces to de- 
velop, in a short time, a lovelier spot for living 
than Imperial Valley I have not stumbled upon 
the place. For the third time in four years I have 
seen the wonders ofthe Brawley, Imperial, El 
Centro, Calexico and Holtsville world, have seen 
the desert yielding the best cotton, the best melons, 
the best dates, the best of many things and the 
most of everything to the acre. Mr. Collier, who 
was superintendent of Butler County, Nebraska, 
and of Imperial County, California, has a larger 
income from nine acres of asparagus than either 
county ever paid him for educational service. 

County Superintendent A. P. Shibley has no 
trouble in picking the best men and women from 
anywhere for his schools in town or country. 

With no reflection on the glory of the valley the 
best thing about it is the getting out of it if one 
goes by automobile over the mountains to San 
Diego as I have done three times. A ride of one 
hundred and twenty miles of the real thing in 
mountain climbing! It is not pleasure riding as 
on the Columbia River Highway or the Topango 
Drive, but is built for business, for getting from 
San Diego to Imperial Valley or, as in my case, 
from the valley to the sea. 

Ever since the valley was rescued from the 
Colorado River flood the big financiers of Califor- 
nia have been trying to build a railroad over this 
defiant mountain range through the valley to 
Yuma, taking San Diego out of a pocket and mak- 
ing it many hours nearer the East, but so far the 
highway builders have alone scaled the cliffs and 
there is infinitely more joy and excitement than 
can ever be behind the iron horse. The last time 
it was an Easter ride, this time it was a’ month 
later and the purple lilacs by millions clothed the 
mountains in superb loveliness. 

SAN DIEGO. 

My stay in San Diego was too brief for com- 
ment. San Diego is an old story with me, but the 
“old, old story” never loses its fascination. 

I purposely dodged my friends because there 
was an election only a few days ahead and the 
newspapers made it the nastiest politico-educa- 
tional campaign I have known. I feared I could 
not retain my Christianity,or reputation therefor, 
if I spoke with anyone. 

There is usually some excuse for a red-hot po- 
litical campaign, but if there is any excuse for that 
kind of a campaign it defies my imagination to 
guess what the excuse could be. 

LONG BEACH. 

At Long Beach I had such a delightful time that 

it took the bad taste out of the San Diego atmos- 


phere. Long Beach is lovely and it has retained 
all its loveliness despite its business prosperity and 
growth. With one of the most charming beaches: 
on the Pacific shore it has escaped all the Coney 
Island features in which many of its neighbors 
indulge. Educationally Long Beach, under the 
leadership of W. L. Stephens, is progressive with-~ 
out being hysterical. It has had some attempts at 
political hysteria, but the ripple upon the surface 
has never developed into a tidal wave and sane 
men and women with devotion to children and 
twentieth century ideals have the schools in their 
charge. 
VENICE. 

The resort of resorts, the beach of beaches, the 
replica of Venice the famous, has evolved a wholly 
unnatural school system for a resort-city, and ap- 
parently Superintendent Cree T. Work did not 
appreciate the difference between the clientele of 
Long Beach on the one side and Santa Monica on 
the other and Venice when he led his resort-city 
into the erection of an elegant high school plant 
on a sixteen-acre lot, but for a quarter of a cen- 
tury it will be his monument and there should be 
carved over the entrance thereto: “The master- 
piece of Cree T. Work, who builded better than 
the people knew.” 

But whatever the voters may lack of apprecia- 
tion the visitors to Venice never lack in apprecia- 
tion of the noble waves which lash the sand beach 
with their foaming crest, and upon the far-out 
piers sportsmen throw their lines to the tantaliz- 
ing, frolicsome fish, and visitors from far and re- 
sorters near dream the hours away as they look 
out upon the noblest sea upon the globe. 

SANTA MONICA. 

In a county with more wonderful school plants 
and grounds than any other county.in the world, 
Horace M. Rebok maintains the distinction, liter- 
ally, of having the loveliest high school plant in the 
county, or in the country, which means in the 
world. 

Such a statement is reckless, we know, for there 
are many remarkably beautiful high school plants 
in Los Angeles County and some of them are more 
effectively beautiful in flowers and shrubs, as, for 
instance, the Lincoln High School in Los Angeles, 
and some are more impressive in buildings, as in 
the case of Pasadena High School, and the amphi- 
theatre at El Paso, San Diego, or Tacoma is more 
spectacular and when it comes to an estimate of 
structural and landscape architecture it is merely 
a matter of taste, but we are sure that anyone and 
everyone will put the creation of Horace Rebok 
at Santa Monica among the best combinations of 
buildings and grounds in all America. 





It is clearly recognized that the man who tills the soil and produces the food for the soldier 


in the field and his family at home is rendering a patriotic service as truly as is the man who bears 
the brunt of battle.—Charles S. Whitman, Governor of New York. 
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FARM AND INDUSTRIAL CREDITS 


[New York State under the direction of Commissioner 
John H. Finley has as nearly an ideal scheme for 
credits as we have seen.] 


The consent of the local school principal or su- 
perintendent and of the parents of the children 
must be obtained in every case before the pupils 
are released from school to engage in service. 

The local school: authorities and the parents 
should thoroughly investigate the conditions under 
which the pupil is employed in each _ individual 
case, and should be satisfied that the hours of 
labor, the conditions of living, remuneration re- 
ceived, and all other conditions affecting the we!- 
fure of the pupils are satisfactory before releas- 
ing the pupils from school for such employment. 
Local school authorities are best able to pass upon 
all these questions, and they should take this re- 
sponsibility. 

Girls should be released only for service on 
the farms and then only when they may be em- 
ployed in their homes or so near to their own 
homes that they may be under the supervision of 
their parents. 

Local school authorities must be held respon- 
sible for the certifying of the school records of 
pupils up to the time when the pupils leave for 
service. No pupil should be certified unless his 
school record at the time of his leaving school is 
such as to justify the expectation that he would 
satisfactorily complete his work by the end of the 
school year. 

Local school authorities should also demand re- 
ports at stated intervals (at least once a week) 
from each pupil who is doing farm service. Each 
such report should contain a summary of the work 
done by the pupils during the period covered. The 
keeping of notebooks by pupils is recommended. 
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No claim should be made for a specific percen- 
tage in any subject, but simply for credit in the 
subject in the records of the department. This 
credit will be based upon the statement of the 
principal or school authority that the pupil’s stand- 
ing was satisfactory at the time of his release, that 
the pupil would probably have completed the work 
in the subject satisfactorily by the end of the 
school year, and that his service on the farm up 
to the close of tte school year was satisfactory. It 
is expected that boys will continue their work dur- 
ing the summer, but claim for school credit should 
be made during the last week in June. Blanks for 
this purpose will be furnished later by the depart- 
ment. 

It is expected that the local school authorities 
will exercise all possible supervision and recom- 
mend no credit unless positive evidence is pre- 
sented that the work on the farm has been satis- 
factory. Assistance will be furnished in those 
supervisory districts where it is needed. 

Pupils may not receive school credit unless ac- 
tually at work under the conditions stated above 
or engaged in a training approved by this depart- 
meni, such as an agricultural camp. 

Specific regulations concerning service other 
than farm labor have not been formulated, but 
this general policy may be followed: That pupils 
should not be released for industrial service un- 
less that service can be shown to contribute 
directly to the manufacture of products used by 
the government in its prosecution of war. Incase 
of doubt as to the interpretation of this general 
rule, advice may be had from the department if 
specific statement is made as to the exact nature 
of the work to be done by the industrial pupil. 

Credit for industrial service will be granted 
under the same regulations as for farm service. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF HUMOR—(II.) 


BY WARREN P. ADAMS 


Perhaps there is no richer field of unconscious 
humor than is revealed in the effort of foreigners 
to use English. Their process of using it is more 
often that of transliteration than of translation. 
In learning a foreign language, when one has 
reached the point at which he can readily use the 
slang of that language intelligibly he can be rea- 
sonably sure that he is well on the road to its ac- 
quisition. Nothing can abash them in the eager- 
ness with which they assume their task. To them 
slang offers no obstacles and they are pretty sure 
to make a mess of its use. A Frenchman, whom 
I knew very well, was playing cards with some 
friends; one of them happened to ask him what 
kind of a “hand” he held? “Oh,” he replied 
readily, “I am as poor as a rat of church!” It is 
easy to see what he was attempting to say. 

The keeper of a “pension” in Paris announced 
to his guests: “We have dinner at six o’clock very 
precisely.” This landlord really did have a sense 
of humor—telling some friends how unexpectedly 
his mother-in-law arrived at his home, he said: 
“She came like a stone through a window.” Most 
schools are more or less embarrassed in their ef- 
forts to reconcile the ideas of teachers of foreign 
languages with the best methods of English in- 
struction. A French teacher of my acquaintance 
remarked to her class: “Be quick, be quick, time 
flies like fury.” 

The church still offers a rich field of humor. 
The late Bishop Potter was a model of dignified 
efficiency in the performance of his official duties. 
In private life he was the charm and delight of his 
friends, who found him bright and intelligent and 
with a genial companionship that was most at- 
tractive. A somewhat inebriated individual, see- 
ing in the Bishop’s countenance a_ reminiscential 
gleam of recognition, remarked to him: “Where in 
hell have I met you?” 

“T can’t say exactly,” was the Bishop’s calm 
reply. “When were you there last?” 

The Bishop was waiting one day at a depart- 
mnt store, when he was met by a friend. “Hello, 
Bish,” said the friend, “what are you doing here?” 

“Well,” said the Bishop, “in the words of the 
prophet Job, ‘All the days of my appointed time 
I wait till my change come.’ ” 

A minister was asked to speak at a convention. 
“Upon what subject shall I speak?” he asked. 
“Upon spelling reform,” was the answer. “Well, 
I can give you my views very quickly—it is to 
leave ‘me’ off the program.” 

A minister remarked: “We want faith, like 
those old apostles who could cast out the dead and 
raise the devil.” 

A little boy remarked to his grandmother: 
“Grandma, if you only went to the circus once, 
you'd never go to prayer meeting again as long as 
you lived.” 

Dr. Black of Barony Church, Glasgow, and 
another minister, found themselves, during a joint 
vacation, near a little Scotch kirk, into which 


they slipped, sitting in a remote corner so that the 
minister should not notice them. The eagle eye 
of the minister detected them, and in the introduc- 
tory prayer he so expressed himself as to make 
sure of some aid from them. The good man’s 
words were these: “Lord, have mercy on Thy min-* 
istering servants who have come in upon us so un- 
expectedly; one of them will preach in the after- 
noon and the other in the evening.” 

The cemeteries of New England afford exam- 
ples of quaint epitaphs, many of which seem tq 
have been conceived in a humorous spirit. 

It is natural that the lawyers, with their trained 
intellects, should show abundant specimens of 
humor. In a court at Worcester a suit was on 
for separation on the ground of extravagance. 
Instances were given which seemed to justify the 
suit, but the defence made light of every charge. 
Not so with the prosecution, the counsel for which 
remarked to the court: “May it please your Honor, 
if my wife were as extravagant as this, it would 
transform me from a plain country squire into a 
barefooted dervish in a howling wilderness.” 

Judge Hoar was busy one day listening to ex- 
cuses by men who were trying not to serve on a 
jury. One of them was asked by the Judge his 
reason for not serving. His response was: “De- 
fective hearing, as I can only hear on one 
side.” “Oh, well,” replied the Judge, “this is the 
grand jury and you are only required to hear one 
side.” 

There are a few instances of humor which may 
be said to be unclassifiable. Dr. Holmes, the Au- 
tocrat, had a brother who seemed to possess some 
of the humor of the family. He was a_ bachelor 
and occupied a very small house. It was sug- 
gested to him, by a friend, that he ought to marry. 
His reply was: “If I should get a better-half, I 
should have to have new quarters!” 

Governor Guild was making his pilgrimage in 
connection with the Commercial Bulletin among 
the bookstores in pursuit of literary information. 
He met George Baker, who had-charge of the 
production of books for a noted house. “Any- 
thing new coming out?” he said. 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Baker, “We are to bring 
out a new novel by Mr. U.” (Mr. U, it must be 
understood, was a man of the intensest egotism.) 

“What is the title?” said the former governor. 

“Lord of Himself,” replied Mr. Baker. 

“Does he spell it L-a-u-d!” said Mr. Guild. 

It is said that a Scotchman never gives a direct 
response to an inquiry. The following is cited as 
an instance in point: A Scotch minister who had 
never played golf tried his skill with some friends 
one day and by good luck happened to beat them. 
Some one asked the caddie who the party was. 
He replied in his offhand Scotch: “I dinna ken, 
he’s a meenister. I ken that, and he says he never 
played golf before in his life, but he’s a leear” 
(liar), 
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BIRDS AS WEED DESTROYERS 


[Paragraphs reprinted from Bulletin, California Fish 
and Game Commission.] 


Someone has said that “a weed is a plant out 
of place,” and if this is true, some plants seem 
to have a well established habit of getting out of 
their proper. sphere and into cultivated land. 

While the hoe and the cultivator may help to 
keep down the weeds on the farm, they still con- 
tinue to increase in waste lands and along road- 
sides, and from there eventually spread to the 
cultivated lands. It is in just such places that 
birds are often most abundant, and so they play 
an important part in checking this increase. In 
fact, the seed-eating birds are among the most 
effective agents in the warfare against weeds, for 
they attack these pests in the critical seed period, 
and thus help to prevent their further spread. 
While a few seeds are simply scattered by birds, 
in nearly all cases they are destroyed. Dr. Judd 
of the Biological Survey says: “No less than 
fifty different birds act as weed destroyers, and 
the noxious plants which they help to eradicate 
number more than threescore species.” 

Among the weeds commonly destroyed by 
birds are tarweed, turkey mullein, alfilaria, pig- 
weed, knotweed, thistle and chickweed. Great 
numbers of seeds are often consumed by birds 
even in a single meal. The stomach of one spar- 
row contained 1,000 seeds of pigweed, while two 
other birds had taken 300 and 700 seeds of 
various kinds. Professor Beal of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has estimated 
that the tree sparrows of Iowa will destroy, dur- 
ing the year, 875 tons of weed seeds. 

Among the weed destroyers our native spar- 
rows are unrivaled, weed seeds forming more 
than half of their food for the year. The value 
of sparrows to the farmer is increased by the 
fact that during the summer, and especially in 
the nesting season, they also eat many injurious 
insects. The young birds are fed almost entirely 
on insect food, including such pests as cater- 
pillars, weevils, grasshoppers, cutworms and 
ants. 

The one member of the sparrow family which 
seems to be alike despised by both birds and man 
is the imported English sparrow. 

Among the other birds which hold a high place 
as weed destroyers are the goldfinches or “wild 
canaries,’ as they are commonly called. They 
often destroy certain weeds not usually taken by 
other birds, being especially fond of thistle 
seeds. For this reason they are sometimes 
given the name of “thistle birds.” 

One of the game birds, the morning dove, is 
especially worthy of mention as a useful seed- 
eating bird. These birds are most abundant in 
waste lands where weeds abound, turkey mullein 
forming one of their favorite foods, while tumble 
weed and mustard are also eaten extensively. 

The immense numbers of weed seeds de- 
stroyed by these birds is shown in the fact that 
the stomachs of two doves contained 6,400 and 
7,500 seeds of different weeds. If two doves, at 
one meal, can destroy 13,900 weed seeds and 
thus prevent the spread of that many noxious 
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weeds, how much good could be accomplished 
by the doves on one farm, in one county, or 
throughout the state. 

In the United States alone the annual loss 
from weeds has been estimated at $400,000,000. 
In the face of these startling figures we can well 
realize the importance of protecting the useful 
seed-eating birds, one of nature’s best means of 
checking just such losses. 
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A SONG FOR OUR FLAG 


A bit of color against the blue: 

Hues of the morning blue for true, 

And red for the kindling light of flame, Z 
And white for a Nation’s stainless fame. ya 
O! fling it forth to the winds afar, 

With hope in its every shining star; 

Under its folds wherever found, 

Thank God, we have freedom’s holy ground. 





Don’t you love it, as out it floats 

From the schoolhouse peak, and glad young throats 
Sing of the banner that aye shall be 

Symbol of honor and victory? 

Don’t you thrill when the marching feet 

Of jubilant soldiers shake the street 

And the bugles shrill and the trumpets call, 
And the red, white and blue is over us all? 
Don’t you pray, amid starting tears, 

It may never be furled through age-long years? 


= 


A song for our flag, our country’s boast, 

That gathers beneath it a mighty host; 

Long may it wave o’er the goodly land 

We hold in fee ’neath our Father’s hand. 

For God and liberty evermore 

May that banner stand from shore to shore, 

Never to those high meanings lost, 

Never with alien standards crossed, 

But always valiant and pure and true, 

Our starry flag, red, white and blue. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 
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NEW “MILITARISM” THAT SPELLS 
“DEMOCRACY” 

Harvard is having a new birth of democracy, in 
which rank is leveled and ancestry forgot. Mere 
names count for nothing; wealth is unconsidered. 

There is a tendency, unconscious, unintentional, 
in opposition to the ideas and purposes of those 
in authority, to create in an ancient institution like 
Harvard class distinctions, meaningless in a way, 
affording no profit to those in the upper class, but 
imposing a sense of humiliation on those beneath. 
It is one of the consequences of youth, arrogant. 
self-sufficient, and, most of all, careless. But 
when, as Lowell put it, “Some great cause, God’s 
new Messiah,” calls for service and_ sacrifice, 
there is no more prompt response than that of the 
great educational institutions. It has been so 
since the time when an English university melted 
its plate to support the cause of the Stuarts: it was 
demonstrated at Harvard when that splendid regi- 
ment went out to the great civil conflict, and again 
in the Spanish war; and now, in a very large de- 
gree, when not more than 300 students of Harvard 
are outside the military enrollment, the spirit re- 
vives and the real American democracy appears 
and controls—Boston Transcript, May 21, 1917, 
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CROPS OR SCHOOL? 


i BY FLORENCE I, TAYLOR 


Publication Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


Until recently the desirability of farm work as 
an occupation for children has never been ques- 
tioned. The feeling that the boy who helps his 
father do the chores about the farm when school 
is over is getting ideal training and experience 
and is far better off than the city boy who goes to 
work in a factory or office as soon as the law al- 
lows, is so deeply rooted that it is only within the 
past few years any doubt about the welfare of 
farm children has arisen. 

When the National Child Labor Committee be- 
gan to look into the matter of agricultural em- 
ployment, it found that the popular feeling in 
favor of work on the farm is based on three false 
assumptions. The first is that the child worked 
only for his parents; the second that his parents 
never overwork him; and the third that he always 
attends school whenever it is in session. A glance 
at the census of occupations for 1910 shows how 
far from the truth the first assumption is. Over 
quarter of a million children (260,195) between 
ten and fifteen years of age, or 18.1 per cent. of 
all the children between those ages who are re- 
ported as engaged in agricultural occupations, are 
working for persons other than their parents. In 
other words they are “hired out” to farmers who 
can put them at any kind of work for as many 
hours as they choose. 

Extensive investigations by the National Child 
Labor Committee have proved the other two as- 
sumptions to be wrong. In the beet fields of 
Colorado it was found that parents frequent!yv 
work their children from 5 a.m. to 7 p. m. In 
Kentucky a girl of fourteen and a boy of ten 
worked from 4 a. m. to supper time on a dairy 
farm, milking the cows and doing other work 
about the farm. A boy on another dairy farm 
worked from 5 a. m. to 7 or 8 p. m., while in the 
Kentucky tobacco fields the regular hours of work 
are from sunrise to sunset. 

The most serious error of all, however, is the 
belief that the child on the farm works only be- 
fore and after school and on school holidays. A 
study of seven counties in Kentucky showed that 
in four months 1,411 children out of a total of 
5,895 enrolled in school were absent for farm 
work and that these 1,411 children lost in those 
months a total of 32,977 days of schooling, or an 
average of twenty-three days each. The 2,470 
children who were absent from all other causes 
combined, including illness, house work, indiffer- 
ence, distance, and poverty, lost an average of 
sixteen days each. One ten-year-old boy was 
absent from school for farm work fifty-one days 
out of the seventy-four of the first four months 
of the school year. In another family where there 
were four children a girl of fourteen lost thirty- 
four days out of seventy-four, and the twelve-, 
eleven- and eight-year-old boys were absent forty- 


three, forty-one, and thirty-three days respec- 
tively. These children were kept out of school to 
work in the tobacco fields. One father whose _ 
eight-, twelve- and seventeen-year-old daughters 
all worked in the tobacco fields said: “That’s the 
advantage of the tobacco crop—every child is a 
hand.” In a school in the best district of Colo- 
rado which had a total enrollment of twenty-two, 
twenty of whom were beet-workers, only five 
were enrolled the second month of school and two 
were in attendance. In another school with an en- 
rollment for the year of 136, only fifty-one were 
enrolled in October, and second month of the 
term, and thirty-nine were in attendance. The 
practice of having separate rooms for the beet- 
working children is common in the beet districts 
in order to avoid the confusion caused by their 
late entry into the regular classes. These rooms 
frequently are not opened until two months after 
the school term has begun as the children are still 
out in the fields. 

The inevitable result of the loss of schooling 
and consequent discouragement attendant upon 
farm work is a high per cent. of retardation among 
these children. In Kentucky it was found that of the 
twelve-year-old children who were daily attendants 
only six were retarded, while of the twelve- 
year-old children who had been absent from school 
because of farm work 113 were retarded. Of the 
fifteen-year-old children who attended regularly ten 
were retarded, while 135 of the fifteen-year- 
old children who had been absent because of farm 
work were retarded. This striking difference 
was common to all age groups and the per cent. 
of retardation for the seven counties studied was 
13.2 for the daily attendants, 22.8 for children 
absent for other reasons than farm work, and 46.8 
for the farm work absentees. The average for 
four counties in Colorado showed the retardation 
among the children who worked in the beetfields 
to be thirty per cent. higher than among the non- 
beeters and in the case of individual schools it was 
sometimes as much as sixty-five per cent. higher. 

In looking for the conditions responsible for the 
use of children on the farms while the schools 
are in session, the argument is immediately ad- 
vanced that the parents need the children’s help. 
While this is true in some cases, particularly 
among the tenant class of Kentucky, children are 
kept out of school in many cases where their par- 
ents could well afford to send them. One boy of 
fourteen in Kentucky was permitted to do just 
as he pleased. His father owned a good farm 
and had two tenants on it, but he let the boy stay 
home from school whenever he wished. As a 
result the boy was only in the fifth grade. The 
beet-raisers of Colorado show a similar indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of their children. One family, 
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Will you remember that we inherit none of the 
prejudices of our friends? 





AN EFFICIENT BOARD OF EDUCATION 


We have had the same question in general 


. from several different states: “Please tell us 


how to secure a more efficient city board of edu- 
cation.” We have written an _ unsatisfactory 
reply to each of the letters of inquiry. There 
have been so many of these letters that there 
must be a general interest in the subject. 

What is-an efficient board of education? 

From a politician’s standpoint? 

From the statesman’s standpoint? 

From the taxpayer’s standpoint? 

From the sociologist’s standpoint? 

From the educational expert’s (?) standpoint? 

From the teacher’s standpoint? 

From the child’s standpoint? 

The politician’s efficient board of education is 
the one that will bring the largest vote to the 
politician’s general plans. The politician is in 
favor of the best schools when the people desire 
the best schools. The politician only wants the 
bad thing when the people want the bad thing 
The politician wants prohibition and the elimina- 
tion of the brothel when the people want them. 
The difference between a statesman and a poli- 
tician is that the former tries to lead the people 
and the latter is always led by the people. He 
is more likely to be led by bad people because 
they can be depended upon to remember their 
friends more uniformly than can good people. 
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The politicians want a board of education that 
they are confident can lead the people perma- 
nently. They rarely want a freaky reformer be- 
cause they know that he has no permanently 
loyal following. 

The taxpayers want a cheap board of educa- 
tion, one who will oppose all increase of ex- 
penses. They are the most compact supporters 
that any board of education can have. They 
always check up the votes of school board mem- 
bers. There is never any question as to what 
will please them. They never have any divided 
interest. 

The sociologist’s view of efficiency is the 
least satisfactory because it changes from year 
to year and often from season to season. He is 
always so far ahead of public sentiment that he 
always demands the unattainable and always 
complains that what the public thinks is progress 
is Out of date. He means well, but rarely lines 
up anywhere with the people. 

The educational expert is a shade safer than 
the sociologist. He is more freaky than the 
sociologist, but he stays by his demands longer. 
What is progress with him today will be ultra- 
conservative day after tomorrow. He has a 
pride of opinion that the sociologist knows 
nothing of. He wants to take out a copyright 
or patent on his idea and lives to reward his dis- 
ciples and punish whoever fails to patronize his 
patent. He wants a board of education that 
can be depended upon to love his friends and 
hate his enemies. 

Efficiency from the teachers’ personal point 
of view is the board that will do their bidding 
one thing at a time. Teachers fraternally, in a 
union or out of a union, are exceedingly class 
conscious. They have been forced into this at- 
titude by the treatment they have received at 
the hands of boards politically efficient, economi- 
cally efficient, sociologically efficient, and ex- 
pertly efficient. The teachers as a class have 
been caricatured by the press, used and abused 
by politicians, criticised by sociologists and ex- 
perts until they have been made intensely class 
conscious. Their class consciousness considers 
a board of education efficient from their. stand- 
point upon its attitude upon one issue at a 
time,—salary, pension, tenure, organization, etc. 

Efficiency from the child’s standpoint should 
be the only real efficiency, for to the child alone 
is a board of education responsible, but the 
child, per se, has fewer friends than has anyone 
else or anything else. A board of education 
elected in the interest of the child is rarely dis- 
covered, and there is slight hope of improve- 
ment in this regard. 





PEOPLE ARE INSISTENT 

Unequivocal patriotism is the demand of the 
people, especially of people who are directly or 
indirectly in the public service. In one city the 
board of education voted not to have military 
training in the high school and the public criti- 
cism was so fast and furious that the entire board 
resigned. 
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SUPT. SCHAEFFER ONCE MORE 


Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh of Pennsylva- 
nia has done the expected thing most graciously 
by reappointing Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer state 
superintendent for another four years. Dr. 
Schaeffer has already broken all records in length 
of service in any state and this so far distances 
his nearest rival that no one now living is likely 
to see any man in any state equal his record. Of 
course it is possible in time for either Superinten- 
dent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin or Superintendent 
Francis G. Blair of Illinois to live to do it, but 
they will have to live and hold office some years 
to do it. 

This will make thirty years for Dr. Schaeffer, 
and it is as certain as anything human can be that 
he will have another four years, and yet another 
if he retains his health that long. 

Dr. Schaeffer’s length of service is not his chief 
claim to distinction. 

He is one of the few men who have been both 
president of the Department of Superintendence 
and of the National Education Association, and 
he is the only man who has made three programs 
for the National Education Association. He 
made a program for 1906, but the San Francisco 
conflagration canceled it. He made the program 
for 1907 at Los Angeles and presided over the 
session. In 1908 E. G. Cooley’s health failed 
him and he turned the Cleveland meeting over to 
Dr. Schaeffer. 

But in none of these conditions is Dr. Schaeffer 
chiefly distinguished. He is one of the biggest, 
brainiest, bravest of school leaders. He is one of 
the best writers and ablest speakers in the pro- 
fession. He is one of the safest, sanest of leaders. 

In all these years he has never written, spoken, 
or done anything personally or professionally to 
call forth even the mildest dissent on the part of 
the public or of the profession, and he has met 
many crises in these years, and always fearlessly. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF RELAXATION* 

A combination of titles of books that have come 
to our desk recently is suggestive. Mrs. Anna 
Botsford Comstock’s “Trees at Leisure,” a series 
of essays on “The Use of Leisure,” and this book 
by Mr. Patrick on “The Psychology of Relaxa- 
tion.” 

Over-intensity is the failure of some Americans, 
the misuse of leisure of others, and the abuse of 
leisure by still others. If it were possible to have 
the non-working hours and the hours that should 
be non-working wisely used many of the social, 
domestic, industrial, and educational American 
problems would be solved. 

This series of studies or treatment by Dr. Pat- 
rick are in close sympathy with the spirit of the 
times, for he relates profanity, alcoholism and war 
to laughter, play and sports. 

There is nothing:sensational in his treatment of 
any of these phases of individual or public life. It 








**Psychology of Relaxation.’’ By George Thomas White Patrick, Ph. D. 
Psychology o Se of Laughter, of Profanity, of Alcohol and of War. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 280 
pages . Price, $1.25 net. 
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is the neatest apptoach we have or are likely to 
have to a strictly scientific connection between the 
abuse of leisure and criminality and the misuse of 
leisure and waywardness. 

He makes it clear psychologically that periods 
of relaxation are imperative, not alone for health, 
but for one’s peace of mind and for social safety. 
The right use of leisure is a “Safety First” pro- 
vision. 

To relax unwisely is even more dangerous than 
not to relax at all. , 

Prohibitions without provision for the right use 
of the energy checked by the prohibition is like 
making a malicious flood out of a merely mis- 
chievous or annoying stream. 

We can imagine no one to whom this book will 
not be a benefit, and to all social, religious, educa- 
tional and civic leaders it is indispensable. 

Personally we acknowledge our indebtedness to 
Dr. Patrick for important modern interpretations 
of age-old philosophies, and for the vital correlat- 
ing of responsibilities for pleasure and profit, sport 
and the sport, waywardness and war. 

Rarely have we been as grateful for any book 
that has come to our desk as for this. 
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DR. WILLIAM A. MOWRY 


Dr. William A. Mowry died at the home of his 
daughter in Hyde Park, Massachusetts, May 22, 
at eighty-eight years of age. We have recently 
spoken of him and of his distinguished educa- 
tional service, and we rejoice that we did this in 
his lifetime. Suffice it to say now that he was 
the founder and long-time principal of the Mowry 
and Goff School, of Providence, one of the famous 
boys’ schools of New England. He was for sev- 
eral years superintendent of schools in Salem, 
Massachusetts, and was for a time one of the in- 
fluential members of the’ Boston School Board. 
But what is of greater interest to us is the fact that 
we succeeded him as editor of the Journal of Ed- 
ucation thirty-one years ago. For forty-five 
years he was a close personal and professional 
friend. ‘ 
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UNUSUAL TRIBUTE TO MEEK 


Superintendent Charles S. Meek of San An- 
tonio has had wholly unusual honor bestowed up- 
on him. 

There has been a very lively scrapping cam- 
paign for members of the board of education. A 
new charter leads to the election of an entire new 
board of education and smaller than the present 
board. 

The two bitter factions, politically, held mass 
meetings. Here are the resolutions ‘referring to 
Mr. Meek. 

One mass meeting passed this resolution :— 

“Be it resolved, (1) That we heartily endorse 
the progress in the public schools under the able 
administration of Professor C. S. Meek, and 
recommend to the new board a continuance of 
his services and of the policies begun by his ad- 
ministration.” 
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The other read like this :— 

“Whereas, Superintendent Charles S. Meek of 
our schools is one of America’s greatest educators 
and our board of education was fortunate in secur- 
ing his able and efficient services and whereas the 
present board of education is directly responsible 
for the many: successful educational advantages 
which have come to the public school children of 
San Antonio: 

“Therefore, be it resolved, That we, the patrons 
of the public schools of San Antonio in mass con- 
vention assembled, express our appreciation for 
the forceful and efficient services of Charles S. 
Meek, superintendent, and also to each and every 
member of the present school board for his or her 
faithful and unremunerated services in behalf of 
the welfare of San Antonio school children.” 

That is a deserved endorsement of wholly un- 
usual service to the public through the schools. 
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AMERICAN YEAR BOOK* 


There is no liability that any one who knows 
the significance of The American Year Book will 
fail to put each volume promptly in place in his 
library, public, educational, or private, but there 
is danger lest the new battalion of men and women 
who come to the firing line year by year- fail 
to appreciate the cartridge and bayonets of really 
great books evolved by science, art, and enter- 
prise. 

Nothing new and modern from any press can 
take the place as a record of progress of The 
American Year Book, in which every statement 
of fact comes from the pen of a master, the elect 
of the science, art, industry, enterprise, which it 
presents. It is as reliable as the International 
Dictionary or the multiplication table and as up- 
to-date as the latest official railway guide. Miss 
Anna Tolman Smith’s “Education and Educa- 
tional Institutions” is by far the best statement of 
educational activities of 1916 to be found any- 
where. 








*“The American Year Book.” A Record of Events and 
Progress. 1916. Edited by Francis G. Wickware. With 
co-operation of National Learned Societies. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 862 pp. Price, $1.00. 
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NOBLE 6,000 


Nampa, Idaho, is a city of only 6,000 and yet it 
has done the graceful and just thing in heeding 
the report of Superintendent C. J. Brosnan, who 
made a careful survey of the high cost of living. 
At the April meeting of the board of education 
they raised the grade teachers’ maximum from 
$756 to $920, and the high school teachers from 
$996 to $1,095. Superintendent Brosnan dis- 
covered that the minimum grade salaries barely 
covered the four primal needs of board, apparel, 
room, and laundry. The survey report pointed 
out the necessity of paying teachers a wage suf- 
ficient to cover such items as the following: Den- 
tal bills, doctor bills, thrift fund, certification fees, 
institute attendance, professional summer courses, 
and recreation, and the board of education acted 
thereon promptly. 
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NO-LIQUOR STATES 


We sincerely hope that the late Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt of scientific temperance fame knows that 
there are twenty-four of the forty-eight states to 
which no liquor can be shipped by express, parcel 
post or otherwise. 

The absolutely barred states are: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, In- 
diana, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington 
and West Virginia. The area also includes Kent 
county, Delaware, and ninety-one towns in Con- 
necticut. The ban is effective in New Hampshire 
May 1, 1918. 
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OVER-ZEALOUS 


When one state department sent out a circular 
letter to rural teachers urging them to do all they 
could to stimulate boys and girls and adults to 
plant all the land possible, as well as_ possible, 
specifying potatoes, cabbages, onions et al, 
one teacher in her enthusiasm called for 
a vast quantity of seed potatoes, onion sets, and 
a great variety of seeds. The cost of what she 
asked for would have been more than four hun- 
dred dollars. 
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TRANSPORTATION FOR CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOLS 


No questions are oftener asked than those re- 
garding transportation for consolidated schools. 
We have never seen so many answers in brief 
space as those given by Miss Trimble in the April 
number of the Club Woman, which we are us- 
ing in this issue. : 
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There is cause for general rejoicing at the final 
decision of the supreme court in favor of G. and 
C. Merriam as the only publishers of the 
Webster’s Dictionary, and there can be no sales 
of any bogus edition of a Webster’s dictionary by 
any publisher anywhere in the United States. 


Josiah Main, Columbia, Missouri, has a unique 
“National System of Agricultural Education” em- 
bodied in an eight-page leaflet. 


The “useful in education” will never again be 
spoken of slightingly, for which the war is to be 
credited. 

American Institute of Instruction, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston, June 29 to 
July 3, inclusive. 

The wonder is that screwed-down school furni- 
ture was ever tolerated, especially in the lower 
grades. 

Harvard Law School wants a million dollars 
more in the endowment. 


The pell-mell recess has gone out of American 
schools. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 
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CROPS OR SCHOOL? 


Continued from page 629. 





who boasted that they made $10,000 the year be- 
fore from their farm, kept a seven- and an eleven- 
year-old girl out of school to work in the fields. 
Another family owned a good home in one of the 
large cities which was boarded up for half the 
year while the family, including two girls of nine 
and eleven, lived in a little shack “in the beets.” 
Indeed, so obsessed are some families by the de- 
sire to make money, no matter what the cost to 
the children, that one parent told a school princi- 
pal that his boy was worth $1,000 for work during 
the beet season but if he went to school he was 
nothing but an expense. 

Since much of the time there is no need for the 
child to work, the fault lies with the schools which 
do not compel indifferent parents to send their 
children to school. In both Colorado and Ken- 
tucky where the National Child Labor Committee 
has conducted its most exhaustive investigations 
there were compulsory school laws which required 
these children to attend school during the entire 
session, but the law was habitually disregarded. 
In some places the school trustees or the county 
school superintendent tried to encourage attendance 
by offering a bonus to teachers who showed good 
attendance records, but such methods are tem- 
porary expedients and do not touch the real 
problem, which is one of school organization. In 
most states the schools are organized on a local 
basis, and the board of trustees of each school is 
responsible for the attendance of children in the 
district. Consequently if the members of the 
board enforce the law they must prosecute their 
friends and neighbors who do not send their chil- 
dren to school. If the schools were organized 
on a county basis an attendance officer could be 
appointed for the county who would be able to 
enforce the law without prosecuting his own 
friends. County superintendents and_ school 
teachers favor such a re-organization and it is the 
only way in which the children in the rural dis- 
tricts can get their fair share of education and the 
teachers can do efficient work. No teacher can 
properly organize the work for her pupils when 
some of them are late in entering and frequently 
absent for long periods during the term. The 
children who attend regularly suffer as well as the 
farm absentees, for the teacher must take time to 
go back and pick up the threads for those who 
come in late. In the interest of all the children of 
the rural communities and of the future of the 
communities themselves, children must be kept in 
school while the schools are in session. “Schools 
for all the children and all the children in the 
schools” is a good slogan for the states where 
there is a temptation to take better care of the 
crops than of the children. 
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TRANSPORTATION IN CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOLS 
BY MARTHA M. TRIMBLE 
San Jose, California. 
[From April number of the Club Woman.] 

A questionnaire on transportation was sent to 
the clerks of the boards of trustees of twenty- 
eight consolidated schools in California, and 
twenty-five replies were received. Ten districts, 
only, provide transportation for the pupils. The 
methods by which the pupils are transported are 
various. 

Elim Union, in Merced County, owns three 
wagons and advertises for bids for drivers. The 
cost is $103 a month. Each wagon carries about 
thirty-five children. 

San Antonio Union, in Monterey County, has 
purchased two automobiles, paying $585 for a 
Ford and $1,050 for a Studebaker. These are 
driven by the teachers. One receives $20 in addi- 
tion to her salary. She travels twelve miles twice 
daily and carries eighteen children to and from 
their homes; the other receives $10, travels seven 
miles and takes twelve children with her. 

In Half Moon Bay District, in San Mateo County, 
some of the children live ten and a half miles 
from school and the trustees provide an automo- 
bile. A driver is engaged for $50 a month, or a 
cost per pupil of about $3.50. 

In Soledad Union, Monterey County, parents 
owning Fords contract to transport twenty-one 
pupils at 15c each per day. The total cost to the 
school is about $63 a month. 

A teacher in Gonzales Union, Monterey County, 
is paid $20 a month to take six children in her 
own Ford. She travels six miles twice daily. 

In three union schools owners of automobiles 
are hired. A district in Orange County pays $60 a 
month, or sixty-four cents a pupil; one in San Ber- 
‘nardino pays $40 a month, or twenty-five cents a 
day per pupil; and Temecula Union, in Riverside 
,County, pays $4 a month per pupil. 

In Soquel Union, Santa Cruz County, two men 
with teams and busses are engaged at $50 a month 
each, one carrying twenty and the other twenty- 
five children. 

In Franklin Union, Sacramento County, a con- 
tract is made with the owner of a team. One 
other wagon and two automobiles owned by the 
parents of the children are also utilized. A son 
attending the school is the driver in each instance. 
These conveyances are allowed the regulation 
amount, fifteen cerits per day for each pupil trans- 
ported. The total cost to the district for the four 
conveyances is about $100 a month. 
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The War and Navy Departments prescribe 
these rules: “The flag should not be raised before 
sunrise and should be lowered at sunset. It should 
not be displayed upon stormy days or left out over 
night.” 
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Many a young man who intends to work hard thereafter in his profession or business tries 


to get through college with a small amount of study.—President A, Lawrence Lowell, 
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BY-PRODUCTS 


BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT M. L. HOWELL 


Eagle Grove, Iowa 


[Letter to his teachers.] . 


From my observation in my work of adminis- 
tering my office and supervising the system of 
public education, I have concluded that teachers 
seldom if ever fail from a lack of teaching abil- 
ity. Given a set of books and an interested group 
of children, the matter of “teaching is well un- 
derway.” The serious break comes as a result 
of a teacher’s lack of ability, energy and willing- 
ness to organize and manage the school. There- 
fore the problem of systematizing the rout’ne of 
school government is the point for our attack. 
We should in the first place properly ventilate 
the schoolroom. 

The sweeping of the schoolhouse in the proper 
time and in a thorough manner lies at the foun- 
dation of good housekeeping. Teachers should 
sweep the room always and only just after school 
is out at night. No thoughtful and considerate 
person will ever sweep during the school day. 
Dust is agitated and is breathed by the children, 
causing serious affections. All schools must 
be supplied with sweeping powder to avoid rais- 
ing of dust. 

Every morning immediately after the fire is 
laid, the desks, woodwork and sills should be 
thoroughly dusted with a large dusting clo h well 
treated with oil. No thoroughly industrious and 
careful teacher will neglect this vital piece of 
work. Don’t permit yourself to be the prey of 
carelessness and neglect and thus allow your 
room to remain dust begrimed throughout the 
day. 

The blackboard should be washed with water 
each night. Some pupil should be made to feel 
this responsibility. Another pupil should daily 
clean the erasers. Windows should be washed 
often, together with the bookcase doors. Thus 
an atmosphere of wholesomeness and_ cheerful- 
ness will make school life impressive and con- 
structive. 

There are teachers who do not keep their 
desks in an orderly condition. 

In all of the houses built during recent years 
a special place has been provided in which to 
put the lunch baskets. There is at least a shelf 
and in most houses a closed-in place. Lunch 
baskets should be scrupulously put into the 
proper place. Nothing more flagrantly marks 
weakness of a teacher than to permit chil- 
dren to carelessly set lunch baskets on the floor 
or window sills. 

It is a mark of thoughtfulness with regards to 
the appearance of the room for the teacher to 
keep the stove, ventilating stacks and stove pipes 
well blackened. 

Some teachers lose the confidence of the pa- 
trons because they neglect to care for the out- 
houses. These buildings must be kept free from 
dirt and free from any form of writing. This is 
a matter of considerable importance, and a teacher 
cannot afford to overlook so yital a matter, °- 


When a teacher takes charge of a school she 
becomes the custodian of all of the buildings anu 
school property. She it is who is responsible for 
the appearance and general condition about the 
premises. The coal house should be kept in a 
painstaking manner. You should keep the door 
fastened securely. Complaints come each win- 
ter from patrons who observe these matters and 
are dissatisfied. Close and fasten every door in 
the buildings before going home each night. 

The final finish and tone of the room is materi- 
ally affected by the little careful touches you put 
on the proper hanging of the pictures, the adjust- 
ment of the window shades and sash, curta “« 
shelf papers on bookcases, etc. Each child 
should be required to wash his desk thorough'y 
with soap and water at least once a week. . This 
is imperative if sanitary conditions are to be 
maintained throughout the room. 

There are many silent forces in and about a 
school which impress themselves indelibly into 
the very woof and.warp of a growing life. The 
dress and the manner of the teacher, her bear- 
ing and bodily carriage all take position in the 
impressions gained day by day. Teachers should 
feel a considerable responsibility along these 
lines. Then the children often—all too often— 
come to school in filthy clothes, with dirty hands. 
neck and ears, frequently the appearance could 
be improved by the combing of the hair. Such 
conditions should be faced with wash water and 
soap, wash cloth and comb. We may be justified 
in saying a “clean mind in a clean body.” Condi- 
tions around the washstand and around the 
waterstand should be such as not to offend the 
sense of cleanliness of any of the children from 
the best families. 

Careful instructions should be given with ref- 
erence to cleaning finger nails, teeth, hands. avd 
hair, and teachers should insist that principles 
thus explained should be practiced continuously. 
Where you find it necessary insist upon the 
proper change of clothes to avoid the accumula- 
tion of offensive odors in the room and cloak 
room. 

It is imperative that each door be supplied 
with a serviceable door mat and children must 
be taught to use it. If nothing better can be pro- 
vided, ask children to bring old carpets, old gunny 
sacks, etc. These must be used to keep the floor 
in respectable condition in wet weather. These 
may be brought by the individual children the 
same as their drinking cups, and individual 
towels, where paper towels are not possible. 

There is no surer mark of a careless caretaker 
than to find the library in an unsightly condition. 
A pupil should be assigned the task of getting all 
books in the library and in place at the close of 
each day. The books shoyld have the best of 
Fare. 
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FEATURES OF PENNSYLVANIA’ CON- 
TINUATION SCHOOLS 

“T left school because I wanted to make a living 
for my parents. They made a living for me and 
gave me all the education I wished to take.” 

Thus quaintly wrote a little fourteen-year-old 
girl in essay work on “Why I Left School.” She 
attends the continuation school at Eddystone (near 
Philadelphia), Pa., where large munitions and 
other factories have produced a new industrial 
community. The continuation public school, re- 
cently established in accordance with the new law, 
has enrolled about fifty boys and girls under six- 
teen. 

“The work is very interesting but very tiring,” 
said the able teacher, Mrs. Cheyney, who has been 
tactfully winning the whole-hearted co-operation of 
the employers, arranging the study hours of groups, 
in consultation with the operators, and earnestly 
solving the serious problems of teaching an un- 
graded school in an untried field. She has as many 


as five different grades in classes numbering from_ 


six to ten children. 

“The branches taught include industrial geog- 
raphy, hygiene for workers, drawing, sewing, 
raffia, community civics, English and spelling,” she 
said. “I brought magazines into the school and in- 
terested the children in reading, but there is much 
difficulty in oral work.” 

She showed with justifiable pride some fine 
specimens of handwork, sewing, stenciling, and 
drawing, the posters being notably good. 

“It is the money appeal that gets the boys inter- 
ested in study, and the girls are inclined to get 
married young,” she added. “The employers are 
very liberal to the school, and advise the children, 
showing personal interest and sympathy.” 

Pennsylvania school statistics record that seven- 
ty-five per cent. of the girls who leave school 
before fourteen years of age marry before twenty ; 
and that sixty per cent. of the boys at twenty-five 
or thirty are working in places other than where 
they were raised and educated. 

The new continuation school law which has been 
in force a year (on January 1, 1916) has been pro- 
ductive of good results beyond all expectation. 
About 35,000 children between fourteen and six- 
teen, in all parts of the state, have been enrolled 
with about 375 teachers, and the number is ex- 
pected to reach 40,000 in 1917. 

While some manufacturers have provided and 
equipped schoolrooms (and this is all the state an- 
ticipates that they will do), there has been diffi- 
culty in many places in finding quarters. Butcher 
shops, opera houses, vacant stores, portable build- 
ings and a few school basements have been used. 

One representative manufacturer has acknow- 
ledged that the continuation school had been of im- 
mense assistance, and that the question of dis- 
cipline in the shop had been happily solved, for 
the students go to the schoolroom to work out shop 
problems instead of bothering the foreman. 

The attendance of Pennsylvania continuation 
schools is likely to vary in response to the fluctua- 
ting demand of labor, which is due to the economic 
conditions over which the continuation school leg- 
islation has no control. 


In a year more the employed children will all 
have reached the sixth grade level, and all will 
be ready for the special shop and vocational work; 
and, beginning January 1, 1917, Pennsylvania 
continuation schools inaugurated the next step 
in progress marked by introducing the prevoca- 
tional, boys’ shop work and girls’ home work 
courses. 





CARBON DIOXIDE 
BY J. W, REDWAY 

“What is the best and easiest way to determine - 
the presence of carbon dioxide in a school build- 
ing, and how can I find if carbon monoxide is 
present?” * * * 

There is no question whatever about the pres- 
ence of carbon dioxide; it is there. You can make 
a qualitative test by aspirating, or by forcing, 
some of the air through a clear solution of lime 
water. The latter becomes cloudy from the 
formation of calcium carbonate. Normal air con- 
tains 3 parts of carbon dioxide to every 10M 
parts of air. Your classrooms at 11.30 a. m. and 
2.30 p. m. contain from 8 to.12 parts to each 10M 
parts of air. 

The most practical way to determine the pro- 
portion is the method by which ten thousand parts 
of air are aspirated through a battery of three or 
four long U-tubes filled with caustic potash and 
glass beads. If the air is aspirated very slowly 
through the U-tubes, the carbon dioxide will be 
absorbed at the first aspiration. The loss in 
volume shows the amount of carbon dioxide 
present. 

On account of the minute proportion that may 
be present, the detection of carbon monoxide is 
difficult. Practically the analyst is restricted to 
two methods, either one of which is conclusive. 
The hemoglobin method is not only qualitative, 
but also a pretty good quantitative method. It 
requires the use of a spectroscope. The iodine 
pentoxide method is also very delicate and charac- 
teristic. Personally, I prefer it. It is suggested 
that the plans described in Hempl’s Gas Analysis, 
pp. 226-239, be followed. Except in unusual 
cases, a quantitative determination of carbon mon- 
oxide is not necessary. The fact that it is present 
at all should be the cause of instant alarm. The 
gas may come from a leaking gas jet; more likely 
it is given off at the heating plant, and is the result 
of cracked and unluted joints. 

But let me whisper you a secret, Brother * * * 
the excessive dryness of the air in your building, 
28 to 35 per cent. of saturation, is far more 
deleterious to health and destructive to comfort 
than all the CO that you can stuff into your 
buildings. With the system of ventilation you 
employ your classrooms might be supplied with 
air as fresh as that of a June morning, and a good 
bit cleaner. As a matter of fact there are only 
two classes of rooms where the air is nastier than 
that of schoolrooms—Masonic Lodges and church 
auditoriums. And it is a toss-up which is_ the 
worse. A private opinion is that either is nastier 
than the other as to the air content. 
Meteorological Laboratory, 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 














ONE HUNDRED MARSHALLTOWN 
FAVORITES 


Superintendent A. Palmer, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
has made an important study of the reading of 
students of the high school and eighth grade. 

Nearly 1,000 different books were read as vol- 
untary outside reading by high school and eighth 
grade pupils since September, 1916. The largest 
number enumerated by any individual was fifteen. 
The 100 favorites, judging from the number of 
readers, follow :— 


When a Man’s a Man. 
Pollyanna. 

The Shepherd of the Hills. 
The Lone Star Ranger. 
The Harvester. 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 
David Copperfield. 

Tale of Two Cities. 

The Rosary. 

The Master’s Violin. 
Oliver Twist. 

The Inside of the Cup. 
Les Miserables. 

Laddie. 

Character. 

The Eyes of the World. 
Penrod and Sam. 

The White Nurse. 
Buttered Side Down. 
Michael O’Halloran. 
Freckles. 

O. Henry’s Stories. 

Chloe Malone. 

The Prospector. 

Last of the Plainsmen. 
The Goose Girl. 

The Crisis. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
The Call of the Wild. 
Lavendar and Old Lace. 
Little Women. 

Pollyanna Grows Up. 
Winning of Barbara Worth. 
The Riders of the Purple Sage. 
Desert Gold. 

The Deerslayer. 

Daddy Long Legs. 

The Pioneer. 

The Last of the Mohicans. 
Dear Enemy. 

Little Thank You. 

Penrod. 

Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court. 
Captivating Mary Carstairs. 

House of Seven Gables. 

Huckleberry Finn. 

Peck’s Bad Boy. 

Frank on a Gunboat. 

Frank Before Vicksburg. 

Sink or Swim. 

The Sweet Girl Graduate. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Their Yesterdays. 

Just David. 

The Girl of the Limberlost. 
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Seventeen. 

Prudence of the Parsonage. 

The Calling of Dan Matthews. 

The Iron Woman. 

Martha By-the-Day. 

Ramona. 

The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 

Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Prince of Graustark. 

Nan of Music Mountain. 

That Printer of Udell’s. 

Arms and the Boy. 

The Pathfinders. 

Light of Western Stars. 

Hepsey Burke. 

The Clansman. 

The Virginian. 

The Shuttle. 

Red Pepper Burns. 

Submarine Boys. 

Anne of Green Gables. 

Kenilworth. 

Elsie Dinsmore. 

Betty Wales Series. 

An Annapolis Plebe. 

30y Scout in the Maine Woods. 

Meadow Brook Girls. 

Wild Kitty. 

A Girl in Ten Thousand. 

Little Colonel Series. 

Beverly of Graustark. 

Faith Palmer Books. 

St. Elmo. 

Mrs. Red Pepper Burns. 

Boy Scout Manual, The Trail a Boy Travels, 
Out of Fashion, When Patty Went to College, 
20,000 Leagues under the Sea, Life of Washing- 
ton, The Spy, Frederick the Great and His Court, 
The Telegraph Boy, Julius the Street Boy. 

This list includes some, but not all, books hav- 
ing as many as three readers or more. “When a 
Man’s a Man” is plainly the favorite with 49 
readers. “Pollyanna,” second with 29, and “The 
Harvester,” third, with 26 readers. “The Shep- 
herd of the Hills” and “The Lone Star Ranger” 
follow with 23 each. Seventy-nine read no books 
other than required by teachers. 

In the miscellaneous list of some 900 books 
there is found to be much reading of the Bible and 
history for reference work in study, but records 
are not made of this in the list of 100 books. A 
number of biographies appear together with 
numerous Shakespearean plays. Dickens, Scott, 
Hugo, Barrie, and George Eliot have their share 
of favorites in the list also. The Alger books are 
read by many. Among the younger girls college 
stories seem to be very popular, while the boys 
read the motor boat, submarine and scout books 
with the greatest interest. A number of books 
upon science find their place in the list, but little 
poetry seems to be read by high school boys and 
girls. 


There were 157 different magazines read 
regularly. Fifty-one high school and eighth grade 


students are not reading magazines regularly. 
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OFFICERS OF THE I. K. U. 


My dear Mr. Winship: My attention has been called to 
the publication of an incorrect list of oficers of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union in issue of May 24. I should 
be very grateful if the error might be corrected and am 
enclosing the list as it should stand. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary C. Shute. 

Boston Normal School. 

President—Miss Stella L. Wood, 2502 Grand Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

First Vice-President—Miss Mary C. Shute, 331 Walnut 
Avenue, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

Second Vice-President—Miss Anna E. Harvey, Adel- 
phi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Bessie M. Park, 1039 West 
20th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer—Miss May 
Murray, Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Auditor— Miss Lucy Gage, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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2,000 STUDENTS AT TEACHERS COLLEGE 
START WAR WORK 


Over 2,000 students of Teachers College, New York 
City, registered for a special two-weeks’ emergency term 
in late May. Special classes in war cooking, the making 
of Red Cross garments, Red Cross knitting, field photog- 
raphy, the preparation of surgical dressings, and fifty 
other war topics occupied them all day for a fortnight. 
Regular classes were discontinued and examinations 
waived for all who took this work. The courses were 
not only for those who will work at or near the front, 
but to the large majority who will remain at home to 
solve the pressing problems of care of children, econom- 
ical living, invalid occupations, medical gymnastics, mas- 
sage for convalesceunts, etc. 

About twenty million inhabitants of this country are 
expected to profit by this work through the instruction 
which these students, most of whom are experienced 
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teachers, will in turn give in their own home towns this 
summer where similar preparedness courses are expected 
to be organized. 

On the side of cooking and economical diet, there was 
work on the preservation of foods by government ex- 
perts, on cookery for men, on economical marketing, on 
low-priced substitutes for the more expensive foods, 
and on cooking in large quantities as would be necessary 
in community feeding in the event of a restricted food 
supply. 

Special courses were offered in preparation for social 
service in military and concentration camps, and in the 
organization of rural communities for the increasing 
and conserving of the food supply. There was a course 
in gardening for teaching amateurs to get the most out 
of a small plot of land. The boy and girl scout move- 
ment received special attention with a view to enumera- 
ting the types of service which boys and girls can give. 

Teachers College also had a similar war term open 
to the public. There is to be no change in the summer 
session plans of Teachers College due to the war. 





WATCHING YOUR OWN PROCESSION 
Providence, R. 1, May 15, 1917. 
Editor of the Journal of Education, 

Dear Sir: In the Journal of Education for May 10 
you display on page 523 a sentence from the Report on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure of Office, as follows: 
“No way has been found by which a man can watch a 
procession and walk in it at the same time.” Paradoxical 
as it may seem, a way was found here in Rhode Island 
very many years ago, and it is customary to counter- 
march on broad streets, in order to permit paraders to 
watch the procession in which they are walking. In 
consequence of this good Rhode Island custom a man 
has no excuse for not taking his place in the ranks and 
moving on with the procession. And thus we continue 
“to hold forth a lively experiment.” 

Very truly yours, 
Charles Carroll. 





BOOK TABLE 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. By Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, McVickar Professor of Political Economy, Co- 
lumbia University. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Cloth. 711 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This is the seventh edition, revised, of Professor Selig- 
man’s “Principles of Economics,” a text which has long 
stood in the front rank in this field of textbooks. It 
holds this position by reason of its thoroughness, touch- 
ing completely on all the salient features of economic 
life; by reason of its clear style, almost perfect for col- 
lege use, and because it is written with special reference 
to American conditions. In this revision the introductory 
matter on the fundamental concepts of economics and 
on economic law and method have been rewritten. In 
the body of the book chapters have been added on the 
control of trusts, labor legislation and labor insurance, 
as well as a chapter which will impress many as the first 
easily comprehended exposition of the Federal Reserve 
Act. In other respects also the discussion and references 
have been brought down to date. And through all the 
discussion of industrial and social problems still far from 
solution, Professor Seligman combines the clear, cold 
observation of the historian with the vision of a seeker 
for solutions. This is particularly evident in Part IV, on 
government and wealth, in which the economist takes 
up : “Socialism and Public Ownership”; “The Control 
of Trusts”; “Labor Legislation’; “Social Insurance,” 
and “Poverty and Progress.” Another great value of 
this textbook lies in the suggestions for students and 
general references on other treatises, each of which is 
briefly characterized. There are also many diagrams 
and charts. Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard 
is editor of the series of which this volume is one, the 
American Citizen Series. 


INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC. By Nelson L. Roray, 
Jersey City. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons. Cloth. 
With eighty-six illustrations. Price, 75 cents. 

Mr. Roray of the Jersey City High School, a teacher 
with exceptional ability as judged by results, has provided 
a workable textbook, for small cost, for boys in junior 
high schools, industrial, technical, vocational, and trade 
schools, both day and evening. 

There are seventy-nine definite lessons, each with spe- 
cial and fundamental lessons developing ability to readily 
understand the problems involved in screw threads, in 
machine shop measurements, in speeds of pulleys and 
gears, of cutting speed and feed, in forgeshop problems, 
in tape turning, and various other phases of industrial 
life. The most significant feature of the book compared 
with other books of its class is the intensive review sys- 
tem by which any boy is prevented from getting out of 
practice, of getting the conceit that he knows how 
to do a thing just because he has done it once. 


THE BUILDING OF CITIES. By Harlean James, A. 
R. New York: The Macmillan Company. Illustrated. 
Price, 40 cents. 

The experiences and knowledges gained by Everyboy 
and Everygirl, in Anycity, accompanied by the Past, 
Present and Future, are here set forth in interesting 
fashion. The problems common to all cities are made 
clear, as well as neglected opportunities. Plans carried 
out in other cities and possible plans for a new one are 
given. Suggestions for class scrap-books, for city build- 
ing clubs, for students, and topics for class discussion 
are here, all gleaned from many books and reports. 
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BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Abridged by 
Gerard Edward Jansen. Riverside Literature Series. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 228 pp. Price, 44 cents. 

There is no occasion to comment on the importance 
of “Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” nor of the significance 
of the Riverside Literature Series, suffice it to say 
that Mr. Jansen’s abridgment is so skilfully done that 
one gets in these 228 pages all the facts of the extended 
book, the literary charm of Boswell’s style. 


TRAINING THE CHILDREN. By James L. Hughes, 
LL. D. New York: A. S. Barnes Company. Cloth. 
148 pp. (4x6). 
Dr. James L. Hughes, for forty years superintendent 

of Toronto, Canada, and always an acceptable lecturer 

on educational themes in the States as well as in Canada, 
adds another to his list of popular teacher books. The 
topics are: The Child’s Achieving Tendencies, Training 

Through Doing, Negative and Positive Training, Coer- 

cion, The Child’s Need of Freedom, The “Bad” Boy, 

Some Common Mistakes of the Old Training. Any- 

thing from his pen is welcomed by American teachers. 


THE VILLAGE SHIELD. A Story of) Mexico. By 
Ruth Gaines and Georgia Willis Read. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Illustrated in color. Cioth. 264 
pp. Price, $1.50, net. 
This is another attractive volume in the Little School- 

mate Series, which is skillfully edited by Florence Con- 

verse, a member of the staff of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and author of several books of importance. 

It is a matter of more than passing interest that at 
this time when Mexico and Mexicans are well nigh 
friendless in the United States, when the political dis- 
turbances in Mexico have given an entirely wrong im- 
pression of the real nature of the genuine Mexicans and 
of their quaint inherited civilization, there should appear 
a book that paints an entirely different picture. Descen- 
dants of the mighty race who raised’ monuments as lofty 
and imposing as the Egyptian Pyramids, the  pure- 
blooded Mexicans whom we miscall “Indians,” comprise 
about one-third of the population of the country. Of 
these true Mexicans, the story of “The Village Shield” 
is told. It is a story of age-long oppression flaming into 
revolution. It is also the story of a typical, peaceful 
Mexican commune, environed by lake and mountain. 
The time is the present, and the characters and the action 
reveal to the reader the mind and heart of a civilization 
which is older than that of the white man on this con- 
tinent. 

In the interest of fair play and square dealing we re- 
joice in the appearance of such a book, and bespeak for 
it as wide and sympathetic a reading as it deserves. 


LAWS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By Edwin F. North- 
rup, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Small 12mo. Limp leather. Price, $2, net. 

In a complete sense the book is all that is suggested 
by the title, “Laws of Physical Science,” gathered for 
the first time in their completeness, all indexed and cross 
indexed, making by far the most valuable and indis- 
pensable book of its class published. Its compactness is as 
significant as its completeness. Students in all branches 
will not only find guidance, but will derive inspiration 
by having before them under a single view the world’s 
heritage of the fundamentals of its knowledge and wis- 
dom. It appeals to physicists, chemists, engineers, and 
all those interested in the theory or utility of natural 
forces. 


—_—— 


THE PIED PIPER AND OTHER STORIES. 
pha Banta Benson. Chicago: 
Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Ten most popular stories carefully arranged and se- 

lected are found in this little book. Although familiar 
in idea, the moral hidden in each is simplified in its 
execution, and the interest in every tale holds firmly to 
the end. As a reader for little ones it is invaluable, and 
would lighten a reading or recreation school hour. They 
are stories that children could write or tell in their own 
words very readily. 


By Al- 


BUSINESS COMPETITION AND THE LAW: Some 
Evefyday Trade Conditions Affected by the Anti-Trust 
Law. By Gilbert H. Montague. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 

Whatever one may think of the justice or injustice, 
wisdom or unwisdom of the Anti-Trust Laws they are 


A. Flanagan Company. 
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here, and are here to stay, and it is the part of wisdom 
to know what they are and to do business with absolute 
respect for their efficiency. No one can afford to defy 
them. This book is a “safety first” proposition. It is 
legally reliable and adequate, which is the first require- 
ment of such a book. 

Among the subjects treated are the following: Present 
Legal Status of Aggressive Salesmanship Methods; “Ex- 
clusive Agency” and “Single Line” Dealers; “Tying” and 
Exclusive Contracts; Who Shall Get the: Wholesaler’s 
Discount?; “What Methods of Competition Can the 
Trade Commission Forbid as Unfair?”; Quantity Dis- 
count, Special “Deals,” and “Inside Prices’; Handling 
of Price Cutters; When Patent Protection Doesn’t Pro- 
tect; Shall I Join a Trade Association?; Price Standard- 
ization. 


GERMAN WITHOUT TEARS. Translated from the 
French of Lady Bell by A. H. Hutchinson and S. 
Batsch. In three books. London: Edward Arnold. 
Boards. Illustrated. Price, book I, 9d.; book II, ls.; 
book III, 1s. 3d. 
This little series, as the title indicates, is an attempt 

to make easy the path of the youthful learner in German. 
It is an elementary reading book for young children on 
the natural method, making use of pictures and simple 
stories, with considerable repetition. None of the lessons 
are hard or long and there is careful gradation in diffi- 
culty. Each volume contains notes and vocabulary, and 
a short vocabulary precedes each exercise. The illus- 
trations are copious, not too artistic, but lively and in- 
teresting. In the hands of an enthusiastic teacher the 
books cannot fail to have considerable success. The 
childishness of the title is to be regretted; it gives no 
idea of the real merit of the undertaking. 








TEACHERS 


HISTORIES, write for informa- 
tion concerning Morris’ books, 
one million of which have 
been sold. Andrews’ History 
for high schools and Andrews’ 
Brief History for 7th and 8th 
grades. 


LANGUAGE BOOKS of excep- 
tional merit, you should not 
fail to consider Wilcox’s Daily 
English Lessons for all ele- 
mentary grades. 


AN AGRICULTURAL TEXT 
BOOK, of course you want 
the best, and that is 

Davis’s Productive Farming. 
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Correspondence Solicited. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia Chicsgo Boston 





Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth, 
and with as much regularity. Don't let your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just Eye 
Comfort. Ask MURINE EKYE REMWEDY CO. CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 

6-13: National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. William T. Cross, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, secretary. 

12-13: West Central District Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents. 
Gastonia, N. Cc. F. P. Hail, Belmont, 
president. 

13-15: West Virginia State Education 
Association. Huntington. Professor 
L. B. Hill, Athens, president; Super- 
intendent R. W. Thrush, Keyser, 


secretary. 
21-23: Annual State High School 
Conference. University of W yo- 


ming, Laramie. Dr. J. E. Butter- 
worth in charge. 

96-28: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Fourteenth Annual Convention. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Rt. Rev. D. J. Dough- 
erty, superintendent Parochial 
Schools, Buffalo. 

299-July 3: American Institute of In- 
struction, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge. J. A. Pit- 
man, Salem Normal School, sec- 
retary. 

JULY. 

University Summer School, Athens, 
Ga. Superintendent H. W. Odum in 
charge. . ; 

7-14: National Education Association, 
Portland, Oregon. Durand Ww. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., secre- 
tary. ; 

10-12: Annual State Rural School 


Conference. University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie. J. O. ¢ reager, state 
commissioner of education, in 


charge. 
AUGUST. 

7-9: Western District of County, Su- 
perintendents. Blue Ridge, : N. c 
R. A. Sentell, Waynesville, president. 

24-31 Wisconsin State Superv.sing 

~ Teachers’ Association. Madison. 

SEPTEMBER. 

8-8: Interstate Fair and Live Stock 
Show. Spokane, W2sh. 

3-8: East Central District Associa- 
tion of County Supt rintendents. San- 
ford, North Carolina. F. Webb, 
Oxford, president. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, Syra- 
cuse, N. ; 

17-22: Children’s Encampment, North 
Yakima, Wash. 


2°: State of Washington County Su- 
perintendents’ Annual Convention. 
Cheney, Wash. September 24-20 at 


Pullman. 
OCTOBER. 

11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., Teachers’ 
Association. Miss gertha J. 3auer, 
Superior, secretary. 

12-13 Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. Ashley 
T. Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. A. 
Quick, treasurer. 

12-13 Illinois School Masters’ Club. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Valley Division. 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. W. H, Saunders, La 
Crosse, secretary. 

(9-20: Northwestern Wisconsin 


Teachers’ Association. Eau Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 

4-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. ie Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., sé€c- 
retary. 


BAKING 


ROYAL eowoer 


Saves Eggs 


In recipes for cake, muffins, corn bread, etc., 
fewer eggs may be used and excellent results 
and healthful, appetizing food obtained by using 
an additional quantity of Royal Baking Powder, 
about a teaspoon, in place of each egg omitted. 


WAFFLES 


1% cups flour 3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powde 
2 tablespoons corn meal l cup milk 
iteaspoon salt leg 


itablespoon sugar 2 tablespoons shortening 
The old method called for 3 eggs 


DIRECTIONS —Sift flour, corn meal, sugar, salt and baking powder 
together into bowl; add milk and melted shortening. Beat in yolk of egg 
and fold in well beaten white. Bake on hot waffie iron lightly greased. 





Booklet of recipes which economize in eggs and other 
expensive ingredients mailed free. Address Royal 
Baking Powder Co., 135 William Street, New York. 
Royal Baking Powder is made from Cream of 
Tartar derived from grapes, and adds none but 
healthful qualities to the food. 


No Alum No Phosphate 

















29-31: Colorado Education Association, 26-28: Virginia 





; “le Educationa t- = 
Western Division, Grand Junction, ence. tichmond. ‘cen Tene 
oe Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- Association, William OF Blakey, 
ary . Rich mond, secretary; State Co- 
3l-November 2: Minnesota Educational operative Education Association, 
Association. Minneapolis. Cc. C. J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
er, sea, s ant; E. ‘ ary, ssociat ivis « 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D tary; Association of Division Super. 
Pennell, East High School Min- intendents, Superintendent 
: a ni 1 4 B. 
neapolis, secretary. Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
31-November 2: Colorado Education ve og Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
Association, Southern Division, a — % 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
secretary. sociation. Syracuse, Herbert S. 
Tee 4 . »ster y ‘4 . ; 
31-November 2: North Dakota Edu- Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 
cational Association. Bismarck. E. 26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 26-28: _Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
NOVEMBER owen Baltimore City. Sydney 8, 
~ andy, president; 4 ' ‘s 7 @ 

1-3: Colorado Education Association, Elkton, pte Id Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 9: pth 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B. A-a , Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- ciation. Helena. Dr. H, H. Swain, 
sociation. > Helena, secretary. 

1-3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 23- December 1: North Carolina State 
Sixty-third annual session, Des Preachers Assembly. Charlotte. 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- | a Allen, Salisbury, president; 
tendent, Decorah, president: Super- oe OP « Ww alker, hy hapel Hill, vice- 
intendent O. E. Smith, Indianola, president, E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
secretary. retary. 

2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- ™-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Boston. Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Superintendent, William F. Eldredge, Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 
hart, Salem, secretary. DECEMBER. 

8-10: Kansas State reachers’ Associa- 26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
tion. Topeka WwW. H. Johnson, Law- Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
rence, president; F, L. Pinet, Topeka, State College for Women, Tallahas- 
secretary. see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 

12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- Inverness, secretary. 
stitute, A. L Dupom High School. 27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
Kent ane Sussex Counties, at Mil- of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
ford. State Institute for Colored W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. dent. 

Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- ~ 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- am 2 
ciation. Kansas City. President, 

Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- MASSACHUSETTS. 


treasurer, E. M. Carter, Columbia. - - - - 

mys : a ane igs sages eer GREENFIELD. The thirty-first 
15-17: Joint meeting: New England - . 

Association of School Superintend- meeting of the Western Massachu- 
ents, may core “tig ee setts group of the New England 
Association, American nstitute o . J “6° . 
Instruction and Massachusetts Modern Language Association was 
Teachers Association. Boston. held May 26 at the high school. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 





EEE 


USING FREE TEXT BOOKS» 
WITHOUT the Holden Book Covers 


Is Like Trying to Save Time by Set- 











SEE THAT EVERY BOOK GIVES YOUR TAXPAYERS THE 
TWO TO THREE YEARS EXTRA SERVICE THESE 
DURABLE ONE-PIECE COVERS PROVIDE | 


ting Back the Hands of the Clock! | 
| 


FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


| 
| 
| 
| 
MASSACHUSETTS | 








Among the speakers were: Professor 
Mary Vance Young of Mt. Holyoke 
College, Miss Mary Cook of Hadley, 
Miss Ada F. Dow of Northampton 
High School, Professor Clarence W. 
Eastman of Amherst College, Miss 
Lillian A. Bolster of Technical High 
School, Springfield, and Miss Sarah 
M. Damon of Westfield High School. 


CONNECTICUT. 
MIDDLETOWN. The program of 


studies for next year at Wesleyan, as 
just issued by the college office, con- 
tains some departures. The course 
in hygiene which has been compul- 
sory for freshmen for several years 
has been replaced by a course in 
orientation which will be taught by 
the professors of the different depart- 
ments in college with a view to en- 
larging the freshman’s viewpoint and 
preparing him for his work of the 
next four years. 

Some indication of the progress in 
the schools of Middletown during the 
seven years, 1910-1917, may be seen 
in the following :— 

Establishing a kindergarten for 
children from mon-English-speaking 
homes. 

Employment of a school nurse and 
a school physician. 

Improvement of sanitary conditions 
of all school buildings and use of 
cloth-screened or open windows in the 
grades. 

Organization: and supervision of 
play at recess time and introduction 





War Positions for Teachers 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the United States Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held 
throughout the entire country. The 
positions to be filled pay from $600 
to $1,500; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
D220, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing examination dates and places 
and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 






















The Magnificent Steel Steamship 50 
“Minnesota” to BUFFALO 
(NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN inciusing 


via Charlevoix, Harbor Springs and ™eals aad 
historic Mackinac Island, stopping Berth 
at Detroit and viewing both ways | day- 
light the beautiful scenery of the Detroit 
River and St. Clair Flats, stopping at all points 
of interest. Eight-hour stop at Buffalo allows 
plenty of time to see Niagara Falis. One 
way, $30, including berth and meals. During 
season leaves Chicago Saturdays 1:30 p. m. 





Island, Ludington, Manistee, Onekama, 


of physical training in the grades. 

Persistent reduction in the number 
of retarded and over-age pupils. 

Marked improvement in the grading 
and promotion in our largest gram- 
mar school by dividing each grade 
into three groups, and assigning one 
group to a room; an advanced group, 
an average group and a rather slow 
group. 

Taking over the vacation school 
from the Social Service League and 
supporting it from regular school 
funds and establishing a summer 
catch-up school for backward pupils. 

Introduction of the socialized reci- 
tation in the upper grammar grades. 

Replacing the traditional sloyd with 
practical woodworking, the boys as- 
sisting their instructor in making 
minor changes and numerous con- 





Our line of steamers offers you the greatest possible opportunity for real rest and genuine pleasure. 


The Elegant Steel Steamships 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, MANITOU, ILLINOIS 


offer unrivaled service between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Bay View, 
Frankfort, Glen Haven, Glen Arbor, Leland (via auto or connec- 
ing steamer from Glen Haven), and Traverse Bay ports, Sault Ste. Marie, Detroit and Buffalo, connect- 
ing with all lines for Lake Superior and Eastern Points. 


Northern Michigan Transportation Co, 
J. ©. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., New Municipal Pier (East End Grand Ave)., Chicago, Ill. 





The Elegant Steel Steamship 
e a) 

“Missouri” to SAULT STE. MARIE 
and RETURN Including Meals 

via Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Spgs& "4 Gerth 
Mackinac Island—running the “‘Soo’’ River by day- 
light, returning via a portion of Georgian Bay and 
the scenic Grand Traverse Bay, stopping at all points 
of interest. One way, $15, including meals & berth 
During season leaves Chicago Mondays 4:00 p. m. 
5. S. ‘‘Missouri’’ also makes a special trip each 
week to Onekama, Frankfort, Glen Haven and 
Gien Arbor, leaving Chicago Saturdays at 4:00 p. m. 


$2950 


Harbor Springs, Mackinac 


Book of tours and folder mailed on request. 


THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDA- 
GOGY OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 

The PALMER METHOD has become the 

standard throughout America, because it pro- 


duces satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., in- 
stalled the Palmer Method in her schools last 
September. It had already “made good” in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
scores of other large cities. The Palmer Method 
has proved to be as feasible in rural schools as 
in city schools. 

Ask us forthe special literature on the subject. 


Our regular $10 Normal Course by 






orrespondence 


FREE to teachers whose us are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks Write us for full 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices 

THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching 


MANUAL, single copy, 25 cents prepaid, 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY’: 

30 Irving Place, N.Y. Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la 

120 Boylston Street, Widener Building; 

Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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in the Pub- 


_ Every year music and drawing are becom- 
ing greater factors in education. Usually the 
demand for teachers of music and drawing 


BeaTeacherofMusicand 
Drawing in the Public Schools 


SPECIAL ONE-YEAR COURSE 


ing positions for more than 27 years. We 
offer a complete and thorough course in 
Public School Music and Drawing that may 


| 


be finished 








lic Schools 
greatly ex- 
ceeds the 
supply. The 
field offers 
big salaries 
and bigger 
opportu- 
nities to 





both men and women. 








We have been grad- 
uating teachers and placing them in well pay- 


information, address 


THE SECRETARY, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Thomas Normal Training School | 


Catalog sent free on request. For detailed 


in one year. 
Also a two- 
@ year course. 

Strong fa- 
culty; beau- 
tiful lo- 

cation; 
J adequate 
equipment. 











== 


veniences about the school buildings. 

Establishing a regular salary sched- 
ule for grade and high school teach- 
ers. 

Enriching the high school courses 
of study by introducing community 
civics, vocational enlightenment, bi- 
ology, elementary science, more of 
history, a complete commercial de- 
partment, a home economics depart- 
ment, and the enlargement and im- 
provement of the drawing to almost 
the equivalent of an art department. 

Raising the general passing mark 
from sixty per cent. to seventy per 
cent., in English composition, Latin, 
German and French—for those who 
would continue the language the next 
year—to seventy-five per cent., and 
the college certification requirement 
from eighty per cent. to eighty-five 
per cent. 

Growth of the High School from 
370 to 700 pupils, from 18 to 29 teach- 
ers, of the annual income from non- 
resident tuition from $10,800 to $26,- 
000, also from a school with a local 
influence to one practically a county 
high school. 

The completion of a $95,000 addi- 
tion to the high school, with eighteen 
new classrooms and laboratories and 
a superb assembly hall having a seat- 
ing capacity of 850, suitable for school 
and public exercises, gymnastics and 
dancing. 

The abolishment of secret fraterni- 
ties in the high school and the forma- 
tion in their stead of German and 
French Conversational Clubs, an Or- 
chestra, Mandolin Club, Girls’ Chorus 
and Boys’ and Girls’ Debating So- 
cieties. 

These are steps taken under the 
superintendency of William A. Wheat- 
ley. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
SYRACUSE. Syracuse University 
is to have an extended and highly 
specialized summer course in rural 
education and _ agriculture. Aside 
from its own specialists there will 
be courses by Professor William R. 


S TATE NORMAL 





EMERSON 


College ofr Oratory 
HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogyin America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 








Hart, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege; Clarence H. Robison, New Jer- 
sey State Normal School; Charles 


Wesley Tenney, Montana; J. >. 
Grim, Pennsylvania State Normal 
School, and Charles S. Dunford, 


Michigan Agricultural College. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

READING. More than 1,000 boys in 
Reading and Berks Counties have been 
enrolled as volunteer tree wardens. 
To be eligible a boy must show that 
he possesses a considerable knowledge 
of wood craft. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

WARSAW. James M. Leffel of 
Monticello has been selected as super- 
intendent of the city schools, succeed- 
ing H. S. Kaufman, who resigned. 

BRAZIL. George W. McReynolds, 
head of the department of history in 
the Evansville High School, will suc- 
ceed E. W. Montgomery as principal 


Boston University 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 2-August JI, 1917 


COURSES for College Graduates, 
Undergraduates and for the 
general student. 

COURSES for Teachers and School 
Superintendents. 


COURSES for Business Men and 
those preparing for a business 
career. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for enjoyable and _ profitable 
summer study. : 


ACCESS to the libraries, museums, 
and collections of Greater Bos- 
ton. 


EXCURSIONS to points of his- 
torical interest. 


For bulletin containing full infor- 
mation as to_ registration, fees, 
credits, etc., address 


A. H. RICE, Director 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 








W HEN looking for a thoroughly trained, ex- 
perienced teacher of Physical Education, 
write the Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, * * 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 









rd A GOOD 


PROMPT - 


HE WAY| THE CHICAGO 


RELIABLE 
POSITION! ALBERT F. PROBST, Ph. M., Mgr., 205 N. W. University Building 






TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





EFFICIENT 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








THE 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 
J. F. McCullough Geo. T. Palmer 
ives discriminating service to em- 
wets needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, lilinois 


The Colored Teacher’s 
BUREAU 


Recommends Superior Teachers for 
Colored Schools. Services free to 
School Officials. Satisfaction assured. 
Address: Box 22, WILBERFORCE, O. 














of the Senior High School. Mr. 
Montgomery was recently elected 


superintendent at Bedford. ; 

INDIANAPOLIS. At the request of 
Horace Ellis, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Theodore T. Martin 
of Danville, president of the Indiana 
County Superintendents’ Association, 
has appointed a committee of five 
superintendents to assist the state de- 
partment in preparing a course otf 
study for the elementary schools of 
the state for next year. The appointees 
are: Lee Swails, Marion County; Ed- 
gar N. Haskins, Knox County; E. B. 
Wetherow, Miami County; Ernest 
Black, Delaware County; and A. E. 
Weaver, Elkhart County. 





ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The International Har- 
vester Company, with home offices 
here, is publishing a little pamphlet 
on the teaching of agriculture, 
which will be sent free to teachers 
who are interested. 

ELMHURST. The Elmhurst Sum- 
mer School is original in its organiza- 
tion in as much as it has but one ses- 
sion a day, from 8 to 12, and the pupil 
is not required to be in attendance 
during the entire day but only so long 
as may be necessary for him to have 
a supervised study period and to re- 
ceive special help in the subject in 


which he desires assistance. At other 
summer schools if the pupil is weak 
in one subject only he is usually ‘re- 
quired to remain at school for the en- 
tire day, while according to the local 
plan if the pupil needs help in but one 
subject the time involved in his school 
work would not exceed one hour per 
day. 

Superintendent W. H. Eisenman 
says the summer school last year 
saved the taxpayers something like 
$2,090, by bringing the pupils up to 
standard so they might continue 
their work in the advance grade. It 
also saved hundreds of dollars to 
the patrons of the school who had 
formerly been accustomed to pro- 
vide a tutor during the summer 
months at a heavy expense. 





MISSOURI. 
IBERIA. In this city out-of-school 


Bible study is elaborately worked out, 
using the Constructive Series of the 
University of Chicago. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. Several bushels of 
seed potatoes and several hundred 
ears of corn come to the agricultural 
department of the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School daily; the pota- 
toes for treatment for scab and the 
corn for testing. The school is treat- 
ing potatoes and testing corn free of 
charge for farmers and gardeners of 
Aberdeen and vicinity. This gives the 
students in agriculture practice in 
work which is taken up in class. 

BISON. This town was the place 
of an unusually profitable joint offi- 
cers’ and teachers’ meeting, together 
with a school exhibit and pupils’ 
rally, May 12. Bison is fifty miles 
from the railroad and most of the 
crowd for the meeting came a dis- 
tance of twenty to fifty miles, and the 
crowd was one of more than 509. 
The school exhibit was declared to 
excel even the educational exhibit at 
the State Fair, in quantity, quality 
and variety. It showed the progres- 
siveness and hard work put into the 
county by Superintendent Arthur A. 
Hale. 

Perkins County has a way all its 
own with respect to schools. The 
experience at this meeting, the ex- 
perience in centralization and _ con- 
solidation of schools and a number 
of other novel features might all be 
known as the Perkins County school 


plan, which is novel and finely 
balanced. 
OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. The Woodward 


High School of this city is conducting 
a household art extension course for 
the benefit of girls soon to be married. 





WISCONSIN. 


SHEBOYGAN. The Sheboygan 
schools ask the stores and general pub- 
lic for broken dolls and toys. These 
are then repaired by the manual train- 
ing departments and the dolls are 
dressed in the girls’ sewing classes. 
At Christmas these dolls and toys are 
given to children into whose homes 
Santa Claus would not otherwise come. 














ARLO 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


has chosen ARLO as a book especially recommended for children 


in intermediate grades 


As material for silent reading in third and fourth grades ARLO 


stands practically alone. 


“The strong development of the plot holds the interest of all, 
Because of its tenderness, its love of nature 
and of man it is likely to bring both tears and smiles to old and 


children and adults. 


young.”—Baptist World, May, ’17. 


ARLO, a reader for upper third and regular fourth grades. 
With illustrations by Charles Copeland, 


Ernest Cobb. 
THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 


By Bertha B. and 
BROOKLINE, MASS. : 











PHOTOGRAPHS 





24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 2 in, by 3X in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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MILWAUKEE. The State Normal 
School here, C. G. Pearse, president, 
has turned a part of its campus into 
garden plots for the use of families in 
the neighborhood who have no garden 
space. 

RIVER FALLS. President Crabtree 
of the River Falls Normal School 
has introduced a plan of efficiency 
rating which is based upon the stu- 
dent’s promptness in paying school 
and other bills, punctuality in attend- 
ing classes and in meeting engagements, 
hard work and successful studying, 
good habits and worthy standards of 
conduct. Pupils meeting these require- 
ments are given honor recommenda- 
tions. 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Framed Liberty 
Loan bonds will grace the halls of 
the Minneapolis schools this year in- 
stead of new class memorials left by 
the 1917 classes, and they will re- 
main there, according to present 
plans, until they mature, when the 
bonds and interest will be used to 
buy memorials that will tell of the pa- 
triotic service of the _ graduates. 
Superintendent B. B. Jackson, who 
has asked each school to buy at least 
one bond, asked the senior classes to 


use their memorial funds for bonds. 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SACRAMENTO. The State Board 
of Education has passed resolutions 
ordering the suspension of any public 
school pupil using narcotics or alco- 
holic drinks. 

RIVERSIDE. Students at the Girls’ 
High School here have formed a new 
society one on which the faculty does 
not frown. It is the W. Y. O. C. Club, 
and the name is not a secret—it is the 
Wear Your Old Clothes Club. This 
is just one little bit of the California 


schools’ war economy campaign. 
COLORADO 
DENVER. Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford, state superintendent of public 
instruction, believes that parents and 
communities should be graded as well 
is children. She has issued _ report 


cards to every country school district 
to show in what particulars they are 
strong and weak. Honor badges are 
iven to the best communities 


NEW MEXICO. 

SILVER CITY. The normal school 
here has organized a in camp 
cookery, carving of meats and table 
etiquette, for the young men of the 
school. More boys have applied for 
enrollment than can be accommodated. 


class 


Grant County sets a unique 
example in its newly appointed 
county board of education, pro- 
vided for by the last legislature. 


Every member of the new board is a 
woman and, since the county superin- 
tendent of schools of Grant a 
woman, a rural system is un- 


school 
der the complete management 
women 


is 
of 


UTAH. 

OGDEN. The first 

under the superintendency 
Johnson is the voting of 


bonds for new school buildings. 


achievement 


of H. C. 


$300,000 
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PREPARAT ON for special work gives a teacher a good choice of positions if he is in touch 
| with the right medium of information. More care is exercised every year 
in choosing special teachers, and the demand is greater every year as schools come to appreciate 
the value of relieving their grade and high school teachers of work fcr which they are not fitted. 
Since January 27 of this year we have had FOR music and drawing ‘‘and some high schoob 
on file a vacancy in central New York work” which neither we nor the school has 
yet been able to fill, showing how difficult it has become to combine special with regular subjects. 
Teachers (fortunately) no longer attempt to teach everything, and gain both for theu.selves and 
the schools they serve by teaching one or two things well. During a year some four hundred calls 
come toour Agency for special teacbers—physical training, music, drawing, commercial, 
domestic science, manual traiming, expression, mental defectives,—and WORK 
we can offer excellent opportunity to candidates prepared for special . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 











OUR BOOKLET 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


: | with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office: SpPokKANE, WASHINGTON. } Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 


ished 1885 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency | 











70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT. Mer 





MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY e2iocs*ana Pamities 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; 


recommends good Schoola 
to parents. Call on or address 





recommends teachert and bas fillea l un- 
dreds of high grade positions (ip 10 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to emplcyers, 
none for registiation. If you neea a 


fy f y teacher for any desirable place or know 

where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 
PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for ae, arth ep' work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appru\ ed tys- 
tem of music and drawing wor coo paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agenctes in Denver and Atlante 


‘THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN 
superior people. We 
to school officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


‘THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 
JICK, A. M., Manager. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency Co-operating Agencies— Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo) officials. 
We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all parts of the United States, 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teaches 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chapel St., 








©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proj rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 
recommend only reliable candidates, Services free 


New York, N. Y. 


AGENCY 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 





504-505 KITTREDGE BUILDING, Denver, Colorade 
FRED I 





W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
Albany, N. Y. 









We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP | teachers in every part of the country. 
| 
| 





TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ‘ : 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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UP-TO-DATE 


Typewriter instruction 


means more than learning the keyboard. It means more 
than mere key tapping. It means instruction in every- 
thing that the typist should know in the practical opera- | 








\| 












































vo 
tion of the writing machine. Above all, it means “ea 
thorough instruction in the latest time and labor saving am 
features of the typewriter. 
This is the reason that complete, up-to-date type- 
W riter instruction can only be given on one machine—the 
> « | 
elt- Starting Remington 
The self starting feature of the Remington Typewriter is the | 
latest typewriter development—the first typewriter improvement which 
renders possible a perfect system of touch typewriting. | 
Send to us for our illustrated folder which tells you why and how 
Remington T iter C 
(Incorporated ) 
374 Broadway New York 
| Your Turn Next? | 
.You can’t afford to be ill or to be injured. | 
Yet every so often such a misfortune will call 
your way, keep you out of school, deprive you of 
your salary to be handed over to a substituie, and 
run up large bills with the doctor, the nurse and 
the druggist. 
| It’s all very well to say “I can’t afford to be 
sick,” or “I can’t afford to be injured, because I 
can’t spare the time or the cash,”—but you know 
very well that when such a misfortune calls upon 
| you, you will be compelled to meet the bills and 
spare the time. 
| When your turn comes with Sickness or Acci- 7a | 
| dent—which it will some day—let us send you a T. t Set 1aNo 
| C. U. Cheque to help take care of your loss of ‘Le res “Sir, eli NY Ou 
Salary and your increased expenses. Pee Cc ay Cl 
’ > 5 a “A a 
— . an’. ee: 
An Illinois Teacher Writes: - L_Nan tee JOLLARS 
‘I wish to express my deepest gratitude and appreciation for the pri de . Wi LY “TT : 
und generous settlement of $61.66 made by the Teachers Casua Ur 0 ( ome 
writers for my recent illness and operati > tor .ppendicitis in’ Jo Ine “Tt 12eT1 LOL Ur ji He 
| seems to me all teachers should belong to your company and will endeavor 
| to influ ience all my teacher friends to join it, as to my idea, it is simply un- 
surpassed, as illness (as was my experience) comes without warning and 
when one in the least expects it.”’ oe ee ee CUT OUT AND MAIL eae oo oe oe 
Are you one of the teachers not yet a member , apy INFORMATION COUPON 
| Tro T —e ) +4 - To the T. U. 
of the T. C. U.—the great National Protective As > 
sociation? If you are, just send us a postal or : _Lam inter rested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
mail in the Coupon for complete information. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials 
T h ’ It U d it S i aan ti ey a 6.6 Kio Saiae wie sa ab 4 oe ee a a Sk he ee 
eac ers ua y n erwri er fi Address ee Re ee ee a, a ae eee 4 
#4 4° : Asking for our booklet will place you under no obligatiot 
| 141 i C. U, Building Lincoln, Nebraska . germ Fh at woe pny that ianaiae today?) 




















